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at time, oper $8000 baye been contributed 


“he other hand, an- 
ee, salary was due to most of 


she colporteurs on the Ist inst, which will 
arrears to ing like 
„We tejoice to say that several churches 
ave never before contributed to this 
‘gums 96 the result of first chert. We are 
aleo encouraged from our corresponde 

9 hope that many other churches which 


this. Board, ‘are now laying their plans for 


me arged and “systematic benevolence,” 
“which, will comprehend this, as well as the 
other, B above statement will 


fupporting the colportage system, than the 
70 


this inju- 
ious mistake will be 
©. 


> be fixed as low as is consistent with the 


‘the other hand it can derive ng aid from the 
resources of that coperement for its colpor- 
tage operations. We trust, therefore, the 
urches will come up liberally and without 
delay, to sustain this useful enterprise in its 
resent time of need. 2 
ino the 1st day of April last, one hun- 
fared and seventy colporteurs have been in 
‘They havo been labouring in 
arn fares States of the nion, in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward, 
and the Canadas. The accounts coming in 
om them, show that as a body they are a 
devoted, zealous, and self-denying oompany 
‘of men, Whose work is accompanied and 
Tatgely blessed by the Spirit of God. They 
deserve both the support and the prayers of 
A who love the Lord Jesus and his glorious 
ausge. WILLIAM E, ScHencg, 
esponding See of the Board of Publication. 
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TRACES OF TRAVEL TO TEXAS. 
of) 

OF THE PRESEYTERIAN.) 


of fover— Climate of the sugar | 


277 


are a 811 the name: W 
and splen and misery—reli- 
ion and philanthropy—infidelity.and crime 
make up the sum of a great city, and 
of them find distinguished types here. 
‘What I know of her personally could only 
redéund: to her honour; and allow me, for 
her credit, to mention the first gentle- 
man I called upon invited me to partake of 
N of his mansion, lest I should 
ye brought in contact with yellow fever by 
boarding at a hotel. Religion and philan- 

ropy are inseparably conjoined; and the 
efforts of Christians here, in extending the 

edeemer's kingdom, have been signally 
essed. I say the efforts of Christians, for 
{t is a labour of love, prosecuted with much 
self-denial, by busy merchants and trades- 
men; and never before did I so feel my own 
apathy as when contrasted with their vigor- 
pus energy in doing good. | 


“New Orleans has been spoken of as a 
place of meeting for the General Assembly 
Should be selected, I have no 


übt the northern be highly 
wth thet Visit. Ti invariably 
ealthyin May, though warm; and that bei 
, season of high water in the rivers, it cou 
from all parts be qy%kly and conveniently 


hed. 
eat drawback to its as a 
dity fs the foreign character of the mass of 
its'population.. Every family almost has a 
home somewhere else, to which they mi- 
ate. during the summer, and where they 


* ultima It is, conse- 
ently regarded by them asa mere business 
Office, or a theatre’ for dissipation and dis- 
play. ‘The. number of those who make it 
their permanent abode is every year increas- 
ing, and ‘the fear of yellow fever will, I be- 
ve, in à great measure subside. It is 
Ordinarily esperienced but once; and, in 
lab gange, those who have had fever 
ad chose who have not are divided into the 
acclimated and “unacclimated. The family 
with whom I had the happiness to spend a 
drs, with one exception, (a young vo- 
“from “Ireland, who had n the 
others in their sickness,) were all acclima- 
aiid had ‘ail recovered, in former years; 
and the whole’ of their treatment was to 


rived from a millaténe or a 


habitants whose only notion of stone is de- 
grindstone. 

Between New Orleans and the mouth of 
Red River the ‘principal place is Baton 
Rouge, the capital of the State. The State 


| House here is a beautiful building of white 


marble, presenting rather too striking a 
contrast to those around it. ' 

The mouth of Red River, or rather the Red 
‘River Landing, is two bundred and thirty- 
six miles above New Orleans; here, how- 
ever, 7a do not enter the true Red River, 
but the old bed of the Mississippi. Red 
River seems once to have flowed independ- 
ently to the Gulf of Mexico, but having a 
proached too near the father of waters, he 
made a sweep towards it, deprived it of one 
of its banks and the greater portion of its 
waters, and left the remainder, under the 
name of the ia, to seek its way to 
the ocean in the old channel. The Missis- 
sippi has now abandoned the bend towards 
Red River for a new cut off, leaving the old 
bed for the benefit of his tributary; but it 
is gradually sanding up, and may eventu- 
ally close altogether, when the water will 
again be turned into the Atchafalia. 

When you — ve true — River the 
stream narrows pens, excepting 
at 8 Point, about thirty-five — be- 
low Alexandria, the navigation is pretty 
good even at low water, and could be im- 
proved at a very small expense. Above 
Alexandria the river falls over a ledge of 
rocks, which boats can only in high 
water. n e to clear 
out a channel by blasting, but the rock was 
too soft and porous, and the appropriation 
failed before the work was half done. 
„The first town above the mouth of Red 
iver is Alexandria. It is small, not pre- 
possessing in appearance, and at this time 
was nearly deserted by its inhabitants, 
through fear of fever. A young man from 
Pittsburgh had -been buried from the hotel 
on the morning of my arrival, and there 
being no boat expected for a week, I deter- 
mined to hire a carriage and make the 
journey to Shreveport by land. The road 
from Alexandria to Natchitotches [pro- 
nounced Nakétosh] at first passes up the 
Bayou Rapides, and occasionally through 
beautiful lanes, shaded with China trees, 
and fenced with the lovely Cherokee rose. 
As far as the eye can reach nothing is to 
be seen but the green, luxuriant sugar cane, 
and the cotton field, with its white tufts, 
with the heads of the pickers peering up 
between the rows. The country is almost 
a perfect level, and the road smooth as a 

way; though it owes nothing to the hand 
of man. After leaving the Bayou we 
ed over about eight miles of pine land, 
which offered many peculiarities to one ac- 
customed only to northern scenery. In place 
of the swamp, the pinb grows on the ridge; 
and the bottom was covered with a luxuri- 
ant grass, on which cattle roamed at will. 
It resembled an English plantation rather 
than a northern forest, and was studded with 
neat little cot: to which the inhabitants 
on the river flee to avoid yellow fever. 
Many of the pines were of the long-leaved 
variety; but I saw no trees of dimen- 
sion or height, and no fallen timber;—all 
the indications of recent growth were appar- 


ent. | 
Leaving the pine region, we next come 
upon the old 4. of River, along which 
— — This is a pretty 
town, and considerable business is 
done in it: but about thirty years ago the 
river left the channel immediately in front 
of it for that of the Bon Dieu, a much 
straighter course, about five miles east- 
ward. From Natchitotches the road leads 
through a forest of pine, oak, hickory, ash, 
and a variety of other woods to Shreveport. 
The cutting out of the wood is the only 
thing done to make it passable. The stumps 
stand on the road to be driven round, and 
the little creeks or bayous have no bridges. 
After heavy rains it is impassable; but, ex- 
cepting on that portion of it that leads toward 
Texas, there is not much travel. On the 
whole route there is not one tavern that 1 
observed, excepting at Natchitotches, and tra- 
vellers are compelled to board themselves 
with the farmers or planters, and are, in 
general, unwelcome guests. The charge 
made is about what is paid in first class 
hotels, but the accommodations and fare are 
often much below the standard. But de- 
voting themselves so exclusively to cotton, 
they have much to buy at high rates, and 
have neither the variety, nor can obtain 
what they have at the same price as the 
northern farmer. But enough for the pre- 
— — — = 

LETTER FROM IOWA. 
or THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Missionary excursion— of the coun- 

tr Scattered Presbyterians— Organiza- 
tion of a church—Fine field for a wn 

ter—Appeal to emigrating— Ten 

—— * 

+» Inpeprenpence; Iowa, Dec. 25, 1854. 

. Messrs. Editors—Many of your readers 
may desire to see in your paper some brief 
statement in reference to this part of the 
State of Iowa, as hundreds and thousands 
from the alder States are wending their way 
hither. Independence is the county seat of 
Buchanan county, and eighty miles directly 
west of Dubuqne, on the great Western 
route to Sargent’s Bluff on the Missouri 
rivery and the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific. I have spent 
several days on a missionary excursion 
through this county, by the appointment of 
the Presbytery of Coiar, ing up the 
scattered sheep of the house of Israel; and 
have been greatly cheered and encourage 
in finding so many hungering and thirsting 
for the bread of life, and receiving the visits 


25 dose of castor oil and cover up for 
fee days warmly with blankets. In some 
fimilies 1 found ‘they first administered an 
eviétio, and from inquiry as to the results | 
sid’ mahner of treatment, at various places, 
A this to be the best. Under it, with 

en of temperute habits! thd fever will sel- 


— 
uy éliow fever has ‘many analogies with the 
fitéerinittents of more nortbern latitudes, 
ud, like them; can be avoided by keeping 
A and staying within doors in the 
ing! It is generally considered to be 
ſursetichs, ‘and the most extravagant 


fide! ready belief; but the ‘slight 
groan which they accounted for tle 


being commani „in some 
mie in scepticism. The climate of 
New Oeleaiis; both in to temperature 


both in reger, 


ou 


tnt 


the: 
take the 


church was organi 


en settlement of 
part of the county, another in the southeast, 
and unother in the southwest. But the 
chief strength of Presbyterianism in this 


‘Yesterday I preached to a largé and very at- 
en, tentive audience, an 


of a Presbyterian minister with so much 
oordiality and Christian love. This coun- 
ty is indeed a most desirable one for agri- 
eultural purposes——well — healthy, 
with rich land of.:prairie and timber duly 
interspersed. Many farmers in good cir- 
cumstances have already foutid their way 
here, as well as merchants, mechanics, mil- 
lers, lawyers, and physicians. Among 
these are many Presbyterians from New 
Vork, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. There are 
some from other States, but these are the 
most largely represented. Ten miles north 
of this plabe a E ian church was or- 
— sbout à year ago, called Pleasant 

ve: They have no — nor — 
they had an ing but once, since the 

2 —. The number of 
members is small, but that section of the 
county is already thickly settled, and they 
feel — able to sup a minister 
for one-half of his time. ere is another 


„is in and around Inde noe. 


jembers. A number more are ex- 


et. on nion season, which has been 
it — Sabbath in February. 
| ‘uel? Wileon, very excellent man and de- 


pected tb unite with them at their commu- 
Mr. Sam- 


Kristian, whd had been for seventeen 
The church 


the in- 


érsburgh, Ohio, was elected 
| and installed as ruling elder. 
has been organized with the most favourable 
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| prospects, and with that sort of material 


ians in the northeast. 


appointed for | 


which, with the Divine blessing, will insure 
success. It is exceedingly important that 
they be supplied at once with a devoted, 
fai — talented minister. Such a 
man would find a community here to sus- 
tain him, and might lay the foundation, and 
speedily build up a church 2 
in the State. tadeed, I know of no place 
in the Western country more important, or 
more desirable, than this for a talented, 
popular map, who is desirous of doing good 
on a large scale, of building up a large and 
strong church, and exerting an influence for 
good on @ vast region of country, rapidly 
lling up, and where now there is nota 

single Presbyterian minister to plead the 
oause of Christ, or look after the interests of 
that branch of the Church we ardently love 
and believe to be more in accordance with 
the word of God than any other. 

Independence is only about two years and 
a half old, and yet it contains a population 
of about five hundred, and is destined to be 
undoubtedly one of the largest and most 
influential towns in Northern lowa, May 
the Lord incline the heart of some one of 
his ministering servants speedily to this in- 
teresting field. 

I have two objects especially in sending 

ou this communication at this time. One 

is to call the attention of Presbyterians who 
may be about removing West, to the advan- 
tages of settling in those localities where 
they can enjoy church privileges, in connec- 
tion with other advan desirable in seek- 
ing a new home. [ have been informed 
that very large numbers in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, are preparing to 
move to Iowa this coming year. In this 
and adjoining counties they can find the 
best of land—a well-watered and healthy 
country, and such society as the Christian 
desires in which to bring up his family. 

The other object is to call the attention 
of ministers, especially young men, to the 
opening for usefulness that is presented in 
Northern Iowa. Eight or ten ministers are 
greatly needed, at this moment, to supply 
the vacant churches and destitute places in 
the Presbytery of Cedar. The population 
that is rolling in upon us like a flood, and 
which is likely to be greater another year, 
than it has been in any previous year, is for 
the most part of the very best kind, con- 
taining a large portion of Presbyterian ele- 
ment, ready to be organized at once into 
churches, and anxious to be useful to those 
around them in a new country. If there 
should be any desirous of casting in their 
lot with us in this new and interesting field, 
where the calls are so numerous, and the 
prospect of usefulness so exceedingly 
-we should be glad and rejoice to see them, 
and welcome them to our rude hospitality, 
and introduce them to the people of God 
now scattered like sheep without a shep- 
herd. If any desire further information, 
let them address the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Dubuque, who is Chairman 
of the Committee of Missions of the Presby- 
tery, and will be glad to give any informa- 
tion that may be — in his power. In 
regard to the church of Independence, 
address the same; or Mr. Samuel Wilson, 
the ruling elder; or Messrs. A. and A. B. 
Clarke. I remain yours truly, J. P. 
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BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Last words about Vienna - Exquisite monumen- 
tal sculpture—Railroad cars Princes apart- 
ments Squalidness and rags in southern Aus- 
tria—The cave of <Adelsburg— Entrancing 
approach to Trieste—An Italian sunset. 

Trieste, Austria, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—As to exhaust so fruitful a 

theme as Vienna would require several letters, 

I dismiss the subject altogether with but a 

single remark or two. Certainly, no capitol in 

Europe, with the exception of Paris, deserves 

to be studied more, presents a more imposing 

aspect, contains institutions of greater useful- 
ness, or objects of greater curiosity. Imagine 

a city which has been aptly compared in ap- 

pearance to aspider’s web. The old city, be- 

ing the nucleus of the web, is of very limited 
extent, and is entirely surrounded by a broad 
glacis, or fosse, planted with trees and grass. 

This old city is a perfect labrynth of narrow, 

twisted streets, but still it is the fashionable 

quarter, containing the Emperor’s palace, and 
those of the principal nobility. From this, as 

a centre, radiate the suburbs, in broad beauti- 

ful avenues, crossed by regularly built streets, 

the brick and mortar being frequently relieved 
by handsome and extensive parks, One is 
astonished at the number and magnificence of 
the public buildings that line these avenues. 
To say nothing of churches and palaces, of 
arsenals and barracks, which Vienna shares in 
common with all great capitals, it is pleasing 
to recognize so many hospitals, asylums, medi- 
cal, and other universities. In no place in the 
world, indeed, are the sick and the poor better 
provided for; and the advantages for studying 
medicine, alike as regards instruction, hospital 
practice, and anatomical and other museums, 
are said to be even superior here to those of 

Paris. 

I cannot speak now of these and other insti- 
tutions that I saw ; of the palaces and cabinets, 
filled with old trophies and rich useless jewels, 
through which I roamed ; of the truly splendid 
sculpture and picture-galleries, both private 
and public, which I visited, and of all the mon- 
uments of art and historical interest with which 
the city is filled. Of one of these, however, I 
must speak, because it made a deeper impres- 
sion upon me than any piece of sculpture I ever 
saw. It is a monument to the memory of the 
Archduchess Christina, in the Church of the 
Augustines, and is one of the best works of 
Canova. A pyramid of grey marble stands 
against the wall of the church, and in its cen- 
tre isan opening which represents the entrance 
to a tomb. Two broad steps lead up to this 
opening, and a group of figures in white marble, 
as large as life, is slowly ascending towards it. 
The first is Virtue bearing the ashes of the de- 
ceased in an urn, and by her side are twin sis- 
ters, each bearing a torch to illuminate the 
sepulchre. Behind comes Charity, leading by 
the hand and supporting the tottering limbs of 
an old man worn down by grief and age. By 
his side is a child, over whose little downcast 
face the first shade of sorrow is passing, and 
whose hands are folded on her breast. the 
other side of the vault’s entrance is couched a 
melancholy lion, while Genius reclines by his 
side in the attitude of bitter despondency. The 
grouping of the whole is so simple and perfect, 
the composition so chaste, the expression of 
every limb and feature so exquisitely natural, 
that you stand entranced before this marble 
which genius has warmed with a fire that 
burns to the very inmost soul. Strange is it 
that man can so make his thoughts live in the 
hewn stone, and that the chisel can so speak to 
the heart. I was another being when I left 
that group of stone. I had entered the church 
light-hearted. I left it walking softly and 
slowly, my whole soul bathed in a pleasing 
melancholy, such as I sometimes feel when I 
am sitting by the bedside of a dying Christian. 
It was not because I had stood by a Christian’s 
tomb, for I knew nothing of the dead ; but be- 
cause I had read off from the sculptor’s group 
his own sad and yet pleasant thoughts. 
But we mast leave Vienna, after finding out 
that it is a 
different fromi those of all other parts of Ger- 
many—that, they love, above all things, splen- 


t Paris, has finer equipages, or more hand- 


somely-dressed ladies, and that no city at all 


great city, that its people are very 


— show, and good eating that no city, ex- 


consumes daily 
tion to its population. These are interesting. 
items to dwell upon ; but we must go to Trieste, | 
and to do it, we must step into the railroad, 
cars. They are cars built in the American 
fashion, painted red, with an extra apartment. 
in some of them, painted yellow, for princes to 
travel in. Some way or another we have got 
into a yellow apartment, and a prince is next 
us caged up like a wild beast. The people 
along the route are in sore perplexity, for they 
don’t know which is the prince, we or he, 
when the dirty hats and caps come off, we all 
bow, for not one of us would be wanting in 
politeness. 

Nowhere is there a railroad route more bean- 
tiful and romantic than that which we traverse. 
It passes through a wild and enchanting cour 
try—the very best part of Austria;.and as it 
takes a winding course through ravines, new 
prospects are ever opening to the view. One 
of the most remarkable pieces of engineering in 
the world, is the construction of this road over 
the Semmering-pass, a mountain three thou- 
sand feet high, and over which the cars are 
drawn by engines of a peculiar structure. 

The railroad intending to go Trieste, is fin- 
ished only as far as Laibach, where we stop for 
the night. The prince has mortgaged the best 
hotel, so we must go to the Buckle,” where 
we pass the night as best we may, and whence 
we start early next morning, in a rickety car- 
riage, for Adelsberg, the next station. The 
population of Southern Austria, as seen on the 


highway, is not very pleasant to look upon. I 1 


have never seen elsewhere so much deformity, 
poverty, wretchedness, and filth. Almost every 
man and woman is a scare-crow, on which 
hangs a bundle of rags, and the tout ensemble of 
& wagon, with its motive power and its con- 
tents, is very suggestive of the ends and shreds 


of things all in asnarl. The people we meet | pat 


are decidedly Italian in their aspect and patois. 
There is nothing German about their black hair 
and eyes, and their dirty, swarthy faces; and as 
far as an intelligible language can be made out 
of their jargon, it is Italian. Among others, 
we meet hundreds of soldiers coming up from 
Trieste. They are stupid, wretched-looking 
fellows, clothed in the coarsest linen, most of 
them afoot, but scores of the sick packed away 
like sheep in wagons, and broiling beneath 
the burning sun. This was a specimen of the 
soldier’s life when not on parade, and some- 
thing quite new to me. To be stupid under 
such circumstances, is perhaps rather a bless- 
ing than otherwise. Iam sure that no intel- 
lect could be happy in the endurance of a life 
so utterly slavish and mechanical. 

We stopped at Adelsberg simply to see its 
cave, probably the most remarkable in the 
world. We sent a man ahead to illuminate 
the great vault, and gathering a dozen visitors, 
and half as many guides, we set out. After 
walking half a mile from the village, we reached 
the banks of a small river, which here loses it- 
self in the mountains. Close by is a hole in 
the limestone strata, and this is the entrance 
to the cave. Descending by a flight of rude 
steps, we heard the river dashing below us, and 
entered a vast hall, one hundred feet high and 
more than three hundred long. The vast floor 
was covered with standing pillars of stalagmite, 
and the vaulted ceiling was hung with stalac- 
tites of every fantastic shape, forming huge un- 
supported columns half reaching to the floor, 
and their delicate drapery, as if out with the 
finest chisel. It seemed the highest work of 
art, and yet above all art. A witch’s palace 
it might be, all beauty and fantas- ’ 
tic mixture of symmetry and confusion puz- 
zling to the most orderly brain. We had this 
great dome lighted up with two hundred can- 
dles, but they only twinkled like little stars 
laid on black velvet. Imposing as this cham- 
ber was, we found it only the vestibule to a 
row of vast temples, each revealing new won- 
ders. Descending more steps, and crossing the 
river by a wooden bridge, and then ascending 
again, we were led through a series of cham- 
bers, each one exciting new wonder and aston- 
ishment. Nature seemed here to have been de- 
lighting for ages in weaving beautiful shapes, 
and in forming, drop by drop, the oozing lime- 
water into a temple fit to be hershrine. What 
magnificent pillars, worthy to support the noble 
arch that crowns them! What clusters of slen- 
der columns, so delicate and finely wrought! 
What graceful drapery, all in solid stone, but 
yet seeming like the whitest linen, hung in fes- 
toons! And what a crowd of resemblances to 
things in the outer world! The guides have 
found appropriate names for all these not fan- 
cied, but real resemblances, and we are shown 
successively the “ Kingdom of Pluto,” the “Pul- 
pit,” the Butcher's Shop,” the “ Throne,” 
the “Organ,” the “Bell,” the “Curtain,” &0. 
One of the largest compartments of the cave, in 
whose centre is a pile of huge rocks, is called 
“Mount Calvary.” Another is called the 
„Ball- room,“ and in this the peasants of the 
neighbourhood assemble once a year, and have 
a dance and frolic. We were two hours walk- 
ing amid these wonders, and penetrated the 
cave to the distance of at least two miles, and 
yet we had not gone half as far as explorations 
have been made. When we came out, the sun 
had gone down, and the moon was shining in 
a beautiful Italian sky. We returned to the 
village slowly, and with the new acquaintances 
made in the bowels of the earth, we passed 
such a social evening as made even the smoky 
Post-house look cheerful. 

We had still another day to Trieste, and we 
all fell in company again next morning. It 
was a long and dreary ride, and a sultry day. 
We were in the sunny South, and we felt it as 
we crept across dreary sunburnt plains, and 
heard the grasshopper’s song in the dry rust- 
ling grass. We saw it too, in the rich clusters 
of grapes, and in the green figs, with which dark- 
eyed Italian, girls sought to tempt us by the 
wayside. We were south of all the mountains, 
and a warm breeze, perhaps from the African 
coast, gave no relief to the intolerableness of 
our situation. So we crept along for many a 
weary hour, and every hour seemed almost a 
day; and yet I could take such a journey twice 
over, to have it close so gloriously as this did. 
We saw nothing to reward us for a glance out 
of the coach till we arrived at the brow of the 
hill that overhangs Trieste. Then all at once, 
in an instant, a sight burst upon us so strange, 
so new, so lively, as to seem like the work of 
enchantment. A single turn of the coach- 
wheel brought it upon us in all its grandeur. 
We were on the upper edge of a great basin, 
in the bottom of which lay the flourishing city 
of Trieste, with its large harbour filled with 
the shipping of all nations. The sides of this 
basin were terraced’ to the very top, dotted 
with lovely country seats, and covered with the 
richest verdure—with figs and olives, and luxu- 
rious vines, Beyond lay, like a sea of glass, as 
far as the eye could reach, the classic Adriatic, 
with the plains of Italy on the west, and on the 
east capes and headlands stretching one beyond 
the other fill they were lost in the distance. 
This sight was all the more glorious for being 
totally unexpected. I had dreamed of sailing 
into Venice on the bosom of her “bride,” but 
I had never dreamed that my first sight of the 
classic land from above Trieste was to be what 
it was. From the brow of the hill it was not 
a mile dowh to the city in a direct course, but 
our terraced zig-zag road was at least five 
miles long. Our jaded horses seemed to know 
the spot, for they whirled us along at a brisk 
trot, and in half an hour we were gafely lodged 
on the shore of the ses. 

Trieste is altogether more of an Italian than 
an Austrian city. Italian is the 
spoken, and few other than Italian faces ate 
seen among those who really belong to the place. 
Being a commercial city, however, it is, of 
course, a gathering-place for people of all na- 
tions; and it was ctwious to walk along the 


docks and see the scattered groups—here a 


more flesh and fowl im propor- 


place. 


— 


parcel of turbaned turks, there a knot of swar- 
thy Greeks in their red caps, and perhaps very 
mear them a noisy crowd of jolly tars from 
Liverpool or New York. The commerce that 
once went to Venice now comes to Trieste, and 
since the Emperor of Austria has laid his hand 
upon the city of the Doges, he has been very 
careful to favour her modern rival at her ex- 
pense. Therefore Venice is dead, aud Trieste 
flourishes ; and the old city that once ruled 
the commerce of the world looks across the 


for | waves, and sees her glory stolen by a creature | Tar 


of yesterday. 

I have been a long time to-night rowing 
about in the habour, and I have seen the sun 
go down upon the Adriatic. It was an Italian 
sunset, as I have heard it described—a kindling 
up of the heavens till they were all in flames; 
and then, long after the sun was out of sight, 
the glow continued darting through the sky, 
and dancing upon the waves, and casting a 


licht rose-tint over the smiling hills; all as if 


shore. 


it were loth to leave so. beautiful a world, even 
come back again another day. But at last 
it all disappeared, and the moon and the stars 
took its place, and all was still, save the ripple 
that our boat made as it glided towards the 
Burra. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Mischievous Consequences of State Education. 

I have endeavoured, gentle reader, in Nos. 
VII. and VIII. to prove a negative, viz: 
that nowhere does the Bible impute to the 
civil magistrate the function of teaching. 
The Princeton Review, and many others, 
have affirmed the opposite; but the shadow 
of Scripture-proof — never crossed my 
h. As no one has undertaken to show 
that the Bible enjoins teaching as a duty of 
the civil government; and as I have shown, 
I trust, that it does enjoin teaching as the 
master function of the Church, have I not a 
right to infer that the State is not the light 
of the world? And that Scripture to the 
opposite does not exist? And this more 
especially as my position therein is fortified 
by the strong presumption, a priori, that 
God would not create two systems of agen- 
cies to do one work. Human prudence de- 
clares against such a course, and if it were 
made the duty of the Church and of the 
State both to teach, how could they attend 
to it without collision, unless by a coalition? 
Hence, the very unguarded remarks of the 
Princeton Review about the duty of the 
State to see that the pure gospel be preached. 
This topic—Church and State union—is 
not fully discussed; but must be adjourned, 
that we may look a little at consequences. 
Suppose it were the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to conduct education, then what indis- 
pensably follows? 

Ist. He must have control of the taught. 
Accordingly, in Prussia and in Massachu- 
setts, the government claims such control, 
and imposes punishment upon parents for 
not sending their children to school. Has 

vernment any right todoso? I will not 

elay a moment to discuss this point, for in 
the bosom of every parent there — up 
an instinctive indignation against the tyran- 
nical suggestion. You may—they who ad- 
vocate such usurpation, may point to Sparta 
I say Sparta was a semi-barbarous and more 
than semi-tyrannical government. They 
may point to modern socialism—a commu- 
nity of women and children—Horace Gree- 
ly and his little dirty hordes; but these are 
too, contemptible to command a moment’s 
toleration and respect from any decent par- 
ent. It isa philosophy which had its origin 
in the stews of Paris, where nearly half the 
population are born illegitimate, and have 
no known parentage. But to a people who 
read the Bible it is utterly abhorrent. For, 

2. It breaks up the divinely constituted 
guardianship. ‘Ye fathers, bring up your 
children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” (Eph. vi. 4.) There is no other 
heaven-appointed guardian whilst the parent 
lives; and this is a responsibility which no 
parent has a right to throw off. He may 
transfer his authority to educate in the nur- 
ture, paideia—the system of governing, 
training, disciplining, teaching, developing 
the conscience, cultivating the religious 
feelin Il which are incl.ded in the 
3 “ nurture of the Lord; and also in 

is admonition, nouthesia, the furnishing of 
the intellect with knowledge and training : 
the parent may call in the aid of the school- 
master, the catechist, the pastor, but shoul- 
der off the responsibility he cannot. God 
will hold him to his account. The felt 
reality of this obligation lies at the very 
foundation of successful education. Let 
every parent have a realizing belief of this 
truth—that God holds him, not another 
man, not a kind teacher, but the parent his 
own self, responsible for the training of his 
child, and you will see its happy conse- 
quences. On the contrary, let the parent 
believe that this duty belongs to another, or 
may be rolled over upon another, and verily 
the nerve of industry is sundered; he hands 
the boy over to the State schoolmaster, pays 
the supplement fee, and has done all his 
duty. This is too much the feeling already, 
and the unnumbered defects in the paideia 
have their root in this practical abrogation 
of the heaven-ordained guardianship. Par- 
ents send their heaven-entrusted wards to 
the school, pay their quarter bills, and feel 
as if all obligations are quit. 

8. The civil magistrate, having no autho- 
rity to teach religion, it must be banished 
from the school. Of course, all will admit 
and contend, that sectarian dogmas must not 
bo taught in a school where children of all 
sects have equal rights. But what is a sec- 
tarian dogma? Certainly, any doctrine 
whieh is held by a sect, and which is not 
held by other sects. Where is the right 
and propriety of the public schools being the 
agencies of religious proselytism? Must 1 
be taxed to keep up a school for the incul- 
cation of religious doctrines upon my own 
children and others, which I 1 * of? 
Where is the difference between this and a 
forced tithe for the support of a preacher 
whose doctrines I detest? Tea, and a foroed 
attendance upon his preaching. If no man 
can point out the difference, are we not 
forced back upon the exclusion, as in the 
Boston schools, of all religious teachings, 
which inculcate any dogma of sect ? 

4. But again, the State’s official must de- 
termine what are sectarian dogmas. Indis- 
putably, toward their exclusion, s»me one 
must determine what they are. Who will 
tell us what doctrines are peculiar to sect? 
Thus the civil government — a judge 
in 1 matters. But, 

5. This excludes all * truth, and 
subverts the foundations of morality. For 
there is not a doctrine of ee which is 
not a sectarian dogma—held 10 some sect, 
and rejected by some other. We have seen 
the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments excluded on this ground. Con- 
sequently the obligations of an oath are ab- 
rogated; for an oath is an absurdity to one 
who has not been taught to believe in such 
a future state. And this the more neces- 
sarily, because the doctrine of future exist- 
ence of man, after this life, is à sectarian 
dogma—a tenet held by some sects and re- 
jeoted by others. “Yea, more; so is it with 


the doctrine of the soul’s spiritual nature. 
Priestly, a Unitarian er, denies it; 
70 does Hatriet Martinsan and Comte, and 


thousands of others. Still farther, the be- 
ing of a God is held by some sects and de- 


nied by others. This must not be taught in 
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the State schools. Monogamy is a seo- 
tarian dogma, and you have no right to tax 
the Mormon to support schools, and teach 
in them the dogma which his sect repudi- 
ates. 

6. As another fearful uence, I 
mention again the logical result of the doo- 
trine held in the Princeton Review, that the 
State “is bound to impart that kind of edu- 
cation which is necessary to secure the ends 
of . 12 519) „that in 

the religion of Mahommed is the 
common law of the land; that the Koran 
regulates and determines the legislative, 
judicial, and executive action of the govern- 
ment, (p. 521.) Therefore, the civil magis- 
trate in Turkey is bound to see that the 
pure gospel of Mecoa’s prophet be preached, 
and that all sectarian dogmas, such as Chris- 
tian tenets, be excluded from the public 
schools. But then will not the Christian 
turn round to his Mahommedan ruler and 
ask him whether his beliefs are not dogmas 
of a sect? How can 7 u, in conscience, tax 
me to support schools in which your dog- 
mas are taught and mine are forbidden and 
traduced as damnable heresy? Yea, and 
compel me to send my children to your 
government schools, thus to be proselyted 
to your sect? Is this consistent with your 
professed liberality, and glorying over a free 
toleration? Strange toleration this, which 
compels me to send my children to a school, 
and to pay a teacher for inculoating upon 
them doctrines which I abhor! If this be 
toleration, pray what do you mean by re- 
ligious persecution ? 

7. If “the State is bound to impart that 
kind of education which is necessary to se- 
cure the ends of good government,“ who is 
to judge what “that kind” is? There can 
be but one answer—the State itself must 
determine this. How? By its rulers, its 
agents, the officers of government. Then 
incontestibly, the Turkish government will 
educate for the og etuity of its own arbi- 
trary system. The — * of Russia will 
educate into unconditional submission, that, 
in his opinion, will secure the ends of good 

vernment. The monarchies all will see to 
it that the religion, the science, and the 
literature be all accommodated to the per- 

tuity and strength of the monarchy. 

russia will not suffer republican school 

books in her schools, Italy will exclude the 
Bible, and all other democratic books, and 
compel, as all must, all children, old and 
young, to suck the breasts of the old woman 
of the seven hills. 

In short, reader, this doctrine makes a 
fixture of humanity, and renders the pro- 

of the nations impossible. It looks 

or light where darkness reigns, whilst it 

puts the light of the world under a bushel. 
THEOPHILUS. 


Prayer Before Reading the Serip- 
tures, 


Anoint mine eyes, 
O holy dove! 

That I may prize 
This book of love. 


Unstop mine ear, 
Made deaf by sin, 

That I may hear 
_ Thy voice within. 


Break my hard heart, 
Jesus, my Lord; 

In th’ inmost parts 
Hide thy sweet word. 


NATURE’S PANORAMA. 


The following beautiful and eloquent pas- 
sage is from the address of the Rev. B. M. 
Palmer, D. D. of South Carolina, recently 
delivered at Erskine Cullege. After speak- 
ing of man as fyrnished with capacities for 
knowledge, and with principles which en- 
able him to inquire, and vouch for the 
truth of what he may learn, the writer thus 
describes the field for investigation. 


“This universe, both of mind and matter, 
resents itself in diversified panorama before 
im. No dull uniformity prevails, but 

myriads of objects make up the changeful 
scene. Here the Earth spreads out her 
broad bosom, on which, at intervals, the 
mountains lift up their peaks to kiss the 
heavens—now covered with eternal snow— 
now belching smoke and flame from subter- 
ranean fires—now the blue haze, like a veil 
of gauze, half conceals, yet half reveals their 
peaceful outline on the sky. Within their 
dark shadows sinks the lowly vale or the 
deep ravine, the furrows of Almighty power. 
Here, the toppling avalanche crashes on its 
path of ruin, and sends its hoarse thunder 
through the vault of Heaven; while here, 
the foaming cataract leaps the shaggy pre- 
cipice, and hisses in the boiling depths 
below. Anon, the canvass shifts; and, 
‘The full-face moon sits silver on the sea, 

The r waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shouldering for her smile.’ ; 
And now, a sleeping giant whom the ro 
wind has wakened,—‘ The roused sea, white 
with wrath, strikes at the stars.’ Then, in 
endless series of dissolving views, is unfold- 
ed the richer scenery of the sky. The flee- 
cy clouds, ue and massy, form into 
Gothic — which 
seem to mock the proud architecture of the 
builder, man, —or, rolling up in huge em- 
bankments, rugged and vast, present moun- 
tain ranges beneath which the wildest Al- 
pine solitudes grow tame — or, gathering 
round the setting sun, tinged with mellow- 
er light, a dark drapery fringed with pearl 


and gold, they draw the curtains round the 
couch on which he sinks to rest. And, 
When the heart-sick earth 


Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow, 

Till she is calm.’ 

“Then appear the midnight stars, throb- 
ing like pulses in the void immense; mys- 
terious watchers! which hint to restless man 
the and lustre of the heavenly world. 
Let these sketches answer, all full of change 
as well as beauty. The old earth turning 
for ever on her silent axle, alternates the 
softer splendours of night with the gorgeous 
glories of the day. The seasons pursue each 
other in ceaseless chase. Grim winter, 
locking up the streams in fetters of frost, 
brings forth his treasures of snow and hail, 
before whose brilliant crystals the secret 
diamond — its light. Spring opens her 
blushing beauty to the gaze, and gives way 
to summer, drawing her landscapes with 
richer colours; while grave autumn, gather- 
ing her fruits, pours into the lap the ripened 
treasures of the year. Old ocean moans, 
and leaves the echo of her murmur in all 
her sea-shells. The free winds whisper in 
soft dalliance through the ivy and the vine; 
or sigh, in dirge-like tones, through the 

ines. Should we turn from nature to man 
— the earth rocks everywhere beneath 
his busy tread—in every grade of culture, 
from the savage to the „bis history 
presents problems yet — . by human 
wisdom. All the s of mind are ed 
into a thousand jarring dialects, which shall 
yet mingle their discords in a higher sym- 
phony, and chant the one e hymn of 
praise to God, the maker. 

“This universe of thought and matter! 
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what catalogue shall exhaust its wonders, 
sketched upon the horison; which, like a 
— canvass, spreads before the eye in 
turn all the treasures of philosophy and 
science! Yet it is not the simple grouping 
of these splendours which fascinates the 
mind; it is rather the resolution which 
science gives of all these various phenomena, 
and the nig ee of the final result. Under 
the severe inquisition of the chemist, Na- 
ture has made confession of her secret, that 
a few elements, not yet reduced to their 
smallest number, combive to give this con- 
crete world. As a few letters in the alpha- 
bet compose the richest freighted 
with all the wealth of human thought; as 
the few digits, which a child may reckon 
upon his hand, give all the numbers of 
arithmetic; so these few principles give us 
the universe of matter. The same factors, 
which compose the black ore smelting in 
the miner’s furnace, are found within the 
petals of tho rose, or in the beads of crys- 
tal dew, glistening like pearls upon the 
leaves of summer. The hard granite at the 
earth’s foundation, yields the same elements 
with the snow-flakes which wreath its rag- 
ged boulders on the mountain side. 
an it then be’doubted, that to learn is 
the province of a mind so constituted, and 
sustaining such relations to the outer world ? 
The argument is simply the old argument 
of adaptation, as when Paley reasoned from 
the adjustments of the human 72 Here 
is the mind destitute, at birth, of all know- 
ledge, without power to create within itself 
a single material of thought, and depend- 
ing upon experience for all the objects of 
knowledge. Let is this mind under the 
dominion of an imperious curiosity, which 
sends it forth to be an eaves-dropper and 
a spy, gathering secret information upon 
which to draw all nature within her inquisi- 
tion, wresting her confessions upon the tor- 
ture and the rack. It is furnished with the 
senses, the open avenues by which it enters 
the domain of nature, and walks up and 
down the earth. It is endowed with cer- 
tain fundamental and primary faiths, ante- 
cedent to all reasoning, which are to it the 
‘regule philosophandi,’ and in obedience to 
which it requires with confidence, and be- 
lieves with certainty. Over against the 
mind thus equipped God hath set the crea- 
ted universe, full of wonders, multiple in 
their combination, yet simple in their ele- 
ments; a vast monument covered with 
inscriptions of wisdom, whose mysterious 
hieroglyphs vex the impatient mind, and, 
when decyphered, offer deeper problems 
even to the end. Hath not God set the 
one against the other in the relation of sub- 
ject to object, that the mind may know its 
mission to be the search of truth? And 
must not the love of that truth be the moral 
law to direct its findings? The blind in- 
stinct of curiosity may indeed thrust forth 
the uneasy mind, uncaged and free, upon 
its adventures; but truth, with her dazzling 
glory, must fill its eye, as, with an eagle’s 
wing, it soars above to the very source of 
light and joy.” 


LITTLE SINS. 


Are there any little sins? Wo hear 
much said of “little sins,” as though there 
were some sins of small moment. One 
said, No sins can be little, because there 
is no little God to sin against.“ That's the 
point. The magnitude of the sin is gov- 
erned by the being sinned against. How 
carefully, then, should we guard against 
“little sins,” so called! All sin is infinite- 
ly wrong. But if we could commit little 
sins, the attempt would be hazardous in 
the extreme, because there is an affinity 
between sins, and the commission of one 
makes the way inviting for another, and 
another, and we are in infinite danger of 
being found great sinners in the aggregate. 


“‘Renounce the world—the preacher cries. 
‘We do’—a multitude replies, . 
While one as innocent r 
A snug and friendly game at cards; 

And one, whatever you may say, 

Can see no evil in a play; 

Some love a concert or a race; 

And others shooting and the chase. 
Reviled and loved, renounced and followed, 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallowed.” 


THE STILL HOUR. 


In a sermon on the words, “ Draw nigh 
to God, and he will draw nigh to you,” Tho- 
luck says, Seek the still hour, every day. 
Why fleest thou from solitude? Why dost 
thou shun the lonely hour? Why passeth 
thy life away like the feast of a drunkard? 
Why is it that to many of you cometh not, 
through the whole course of the week, a 
single hour for self-meditation? You go 
through life like dreaming men. Ever 
among mankind, and never with yourselves. 
So it was not with our forefathers; they had 
every one a set period which was consecrated 


to his God. You have torn down the clois- 


ter; but why have Php not erected it with- 
in your hearts?” 


n another discourse he 
remarks :—‘ The first instance of a want of 
truth toward ourselves and toward God, is 
seen in this, that we purposely forbear to 
examine ourselves in the presence of our 
Maker, that we do not seek the still hour.“ 


— 


There are no Tears in Heaven. 


BY JOMN T. SWARTZ. 
I met a child; his feet were bare; 
His weak frame shivered with the cold; 
His youthful brow was knit by care, 
His flashing eye his sorrow told. 

Said I. « Poor boy, why wevpest thou!“ 
My parents both are dead,“ he said; 
„have not where to lay my head; 

O, I am lone and friendless now!“ 

Not friendless, child; a friend on high 
For you his precious blood has given; 
Cheer up, and bid each tear be dry— . 
„There are no tears in heaven.” 


I saw a man in life’s gay noon, 
Stand weeping o’er his young bride’s bier; 
„And must we part,” he cried, “so soon!” 
As down his cheek there rolled a tear. 
« Heart-stricken one,” said I, “ weep not;” 
« Weep not!” in accents wild he cried, 
But yesterday my loved one died, 
And shall she be so soon forgot ?” 
Forgotten? No! still let her love 
Sustain thy heart, with anguish riven ; 
Strive thou to meet thy bride above, 
And dry your tears in heaven. 


I saw a gentle mother weep, 
As to her throbbing heart she prest 
An infant, seemingly asleep, ; 
On its kind mother’s shelt’ring breast, 
Fair one,” said I, « pray, weep no more?? 
Sobbed she,“ The idol of my hope 
I now am called to render up; 
My babe has reached death’s gloomy shore.” 
Young mother, yield no more to grief, 
Nor be by passion’s 
But find in these sweet words relief, 
« There are no tears in heaven,” | 


Poor trav'ler o’er life’s troubled wave 
Cast down by grief, o’erwhelmed by caro 
There is an arm above can save, 8 
Then yield not thou to fell despair: 
Look upward, mourners, look above! 
What though the thanders echo loud; 
The sun shines bright beyond the ojoad ; 
Then trast in thy Redeemer u. 
Where’er thy lot in life be cast. 
Whate’er of toil or woe be given— 


Be firm—remember to the last, a 
, “There are no tears in heaven. 


From the London Record. 


THE VAUDOIS SCHISM. 


We have been favoured by different 
friends with a great many communications, 
both private and public, relative to the 
melancholy division which has taken place 
in the Vaudois Church. We have heard 


and read much on both sides of the 
tion, and amidst a 
ful, we cannot but 


great deal that in pai 
ope that we see light 


through the dark cloud, and that the di- 
vision may be healed, so far as concerns 
what is, at all events, the most important 
part of the question, namely, that relating 


to Dr. Desanctis. All the accounts 


in bearing witness to the undiminished feel. 


ing of esteem which is entertained towards 
that gifted*and pious convert from Roman- 


to impeach his 
—whatever reason 


Whatever reason there may have 
dence and wisdom 
ere may be to think 


that he has in some things yielded to-the 
influence of more designing men, thore 
seems to be no attempt to question his Ohris- 


tian character, or throw a shade on his 
tegrity of purpose. 


in- 


On the other hand, it cannot be ques- 


tioned that, as an Italian, Dr. Desanctis 


surrounded by many bad advisers; and that 


the new Evangeli 


posed of a very motley some 
whom are, indeed, 


Society at Genoa is com- 


of 


ious and holy men, 


whilst too many of them have apparentl 
far more of that spirit of the world whic 
pants after political freedom, than of that 
spirit which delights in the humbling doc- 


trines of the unsophisticated en There 
urnin 


are many political ref 


to 


avenge their wrongs as citizens, who find a 
strong drawing to the ecclesiastical Radical- 
ism of Darbyism or Plymouthism. They 
are not contented with the simple preaching 
of Christ, as it is heard in the Protestant 
valleys of the Alps, or proclaimed by Evan- 
gelists sanctioned by the Vaudois Table, 
or English clergymen resident in Piedmont. 
They want to pull down the Papacy as an 


engine of tyranny; and they are prone 


to 


forget that the weapons of our warfare 


are not carnal, but spiritual.” 
patiently champ the bit when subjected 
ecclesiastical control, and are — aE 
confound all pastoral authority with that 


They im- 


to 
to 
of 


Popes, Cardinals, and a persecuting hierar- 


chy. 
There is no doubt that amidst these wild 
spirits are mingled some pious and earnest 


souls, who are seekin 
and advance his gospe 


to honour Christ 
Were it not so, 


they would have no influence with such 

men as Desanctis and Mazzerrella. But 

too many of the party are imbued with 
i 


strong political feelings, and arein dan 


of bringing a reproach on evangelization, Ly 
8 


connecting it with political Radicalism. 


think, then, that the best apology which 
we have read for the abruptness of Dr. 
Desanctis’s dismissal, is that which attri- 
butes it to the desire of the Vaudois Pres- 
bytery at once to remove him from the in- 


fluence of those Italians, who were trying 


to 


avail themselves of his talents and character 


in order to forward their own selfish 


or 


ambitious 2 The natural sympath 


between exil 


talians, the pride wi 


which they still speak of their own fur-fam- 
ed land, the natural contempt. which they 


have inherited for 


barbarians, were all ele- 


ments calculated to band together the Italian 
party, and induce them to court the genius 
and eloquence of Dr. Desanctis, even when 


they did not fully sympathize with his spirit- 


ual character. 


It was no wonder then that the Vaudois 
Presbytery A * to withdraw Dr. Desanc- 
tis from the influence of sympathies which 
had already succeeded in sowing the seeds 
of disunion between him and his colleague, 


pastor Meille. 


But the exercise of authori- 


ty is a novelty in the hands of the Table, 
and it is not perhaps a matter of wonder- 


ment, that these Alpine 
exerted their 
that with which any moderate Bishop 


have 
wer with a vigour beyond 


this country would dare to wield his Episco- 


pal crozier. 


Still, when it is explained by 


them that they had no intention of sileno- 
ing Dr. Desanctis, on restricting him to the 
humble sphere of a lecturer or Church His- 
tory at La Tour on a pittance of 5300 
year, and $60 for a house; when it is still 
further explained that the pulpits at Pig- 


nerol, at Lucerne, and even at 


rin, were 


still to have been open to him, we do trust 
that there is room for a speedy and hearty 


reconciliation. 


In any case, whatever mistakes may have 


been committed b 
tery, there is no 


the Vaudois Presby- 
oubt ‘that it is around 


their Church that our fondest sympathies 
must gather in the desire to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in Italy. An Ital- 
jan journal in London, sympathizing with 
the new Society at Genoa, and with their 
desire to act alone and unfettered by the 
Vaudois Church, has somewhat grandilo- 
quently announced that the Italian breth- 


ren, that is, the Italian refugees, mean 


to 


take upon themselves the burden. of evan- 
gelizing Italy. We shall be happy to hear 
of the gospel finding its way into Italy by 


any means, but we are very 


confident. that 


the work will not be effectually accomplish- 


ed by those whose aspirations are more 


in 


harmony with the war-cry of “ young Italy,” 
than with the peaceful anthems of the New 


Jerusalem. 


We believe that out of the present storm 
good will arise; that on the one hand, the 
Vaudois Presbytery will learn moderation 
in the exercise of their newly acquired au- 


thority; that they will see the ibility 
of eschewing all connexion litical 
Evangelists, and ecclesiastical Radicals, with- 


out abruptly silencing a. minister like Dr. 
Desanctis, or interposing obstacles in. the 
way of English visitors in Piedmont, who 
may be disposed more boldly than them- 
selves to go forward in the path of spiritual 
Evangelization, without seeking to com- 


promise a privile Protestant 


Church. 


On the other hand, the character of many 
of the refugees will become more clearly 
marked, and a distinction will be made 


between those whose o 
and to preach Christ, 
rather to uproot existing 


zini and Kossuth. 


Sct it is to follow 
those who desire 
vernments, and 


propagate the political republicanism of Maz- 


ALONE AT THE JUDGMENT. 
There is no escape 


ent-day. It is not s multitude 


at the ju 
amid which we may hide ourselves and e- 
solema tribunal, each 


the search- 
ing eye of the Son of Gad, as if that man and 


cape notice, At 


verse: such 
day, 
out for 


they cannot bear the intensity of that search- 


ing aud unutterable splendour; and stich 


nell to his hopes and for ever. 
There is no eseaps in — is 0 


escape by wealth; th „ie ‘no, escape, by 
talent; there is no escape any way; for 
“how, if we neglect so great salvation,” 


says the apostle, as satisfied that there 


no escape whatever, “shall we escape? 


Dr. Cumming. 
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Ar Burraro, New Yor. 
—At the meeting of the Presbytery of 
Buffalo City, held on the 10th inst., an ap- 
plioation was presented by a number of the 
members of the Central Presbyterian Church 
of that city, to be set off and organized as 
the Delaware street Presbyterian Church, 
which, on motion of the Rev. Dr. Lord, was 
unanimously agreed to. The Rev. Mr. 
Rankin was appointed to effect the organiza- 
tion. The Chapel of the Female Academy 


bas been rented as a temporary place of wor- 


material of this colony is such 
as to afford good reason to hope that another 
strong Old-school church will soon be gath- 
ered in that flourishing city. 


— 


Am ron THE Poor.—We understand that 
the collection in aid of the poor of Philadel- 
phia, on last Sabbath morning, in the Arch 
street Presbyterian Church, amounted to one 
thousand and ten dollars. The Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth preached on the occasion a deep- 
ly interesting and characteristically eloquent 
sermon. 

De. Spracue’s Great Wonk. —It is 
generally known, that for some years past 
the Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany, New York, 
has been preparing an extensive work, em- 
bracing sketches of the leading deceased 
American divines of the various denomina- 
tions. We are gratified to learn that the 
work is approaching completion. It will 
probably require some time, however, to 
carry it through the press. It will be a 
most valuable contribution to the ecclesiasti- 
cal literature of our country. 


— 


Hanpsome Girt ro GovERNoR PoLTLOOR 
or PENNSYLVANIA.—On Tuesday the 16th 
inst. the day of the inauguration of Governor 
Pollock of Pennsylvania, the new Governor 
was presented with a very elegant and costly 
large English quarto Bible, by some of his 
friends of the First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, of which denomina- 
tion the Governor isa member. The donors 
accompanied their gift with a brief but most 
ppropriate address: We are happy to be- 
e that the Governor is l will 
endeavour to be controlled by the princi- 
ples of God's word in all his public acts. 
⁰—ͤNe 


Manixrn's CHUncn, New Tonk. — This 
long established church for seamen, for 
many years under the care of Rev. Henry 
Chase, has secured the services of the Rev. 
Charles J. Jones, late of St. Louis. Mr. 
Jones has become a member of the Presby- 
tery of New York, and already entered upon 
his duties as pastor of this interesting and 
important church. The congregation to 
which he ministers, formerly worshipped in 
Roosevelt street; but that position becoming 
wholly unfit for a place of religious worship, 
they have secured a temporary home in 
Market street, and hope soon to have a new 
building in a convenient'and pleasant part 
of the city. Mr. Jones having spent much 
of his time at sea, and being now an inmate 
of the Sailor’s Home, has large facilities for 
making himeelf useful among seamen. He 
will be glad to receive books, periodicals, 
and papers for distribution among those to 
whom he ministers. His residence is at the 
Sailor's Home, 190 Cherry street, New 
York. 

ͤÜ—ę 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have received 
for the Palestine Agricultural Mission, two 
dollars and fifty cents from Miss F. E. B. of 
Tetasnicon, New Jersey, and two dollars 
from a lady, through the Rev. S. Lawrence 
of Milroy, Pennsylvania. 
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Hir For THE Poor.—It is highly grati- 
fying to see the liberal and prompt measures 
which have been taken in our large cities 
for the relief of the suffering poor. Ata 
late meeting held in Philadelphia, at which 
Mayor Conrad presided, the pastors of the 
various churches were requested to preach 
on the subject, and take up collections, and 
committees have been appointed to canvass 
the various wards for subscriptions. The 
re at the last monthly meeting of the 
«« New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, showed that syste- 


matic and increased efforts had been made. 


in that city, Aid has been freely dispensed ; 
in many cases to le mechanics and 
labourers who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment. The city is divided into twenty- 
two districts, corresponding with the wards, 
to each of which is an Advisory Committee of 
five, and these districts are again subdivided 
into three hundred and sixty-one sections, 
with e visitor for each of them. In this 
way the really needy will be found out, and 


> 


the contributions of the charitable will be so 


dispensed.as best to accomplish the end for 


_* — 
which they are given. 


Pnorrraßrx the state- 
ments made by the biographer of Greely, it 
appears that some of poptlar Jasburers 
have earned u pretty penny by getting oP 
a few manuscripts, to ‘to the public. 
Thackeray, by an had 
earned an income of $7000 a year; but hav- 
ing dome to this country, he pocketed, by 
lecturing, $18,000: in one short season. IR. 
Marvel wrote u book or two, and made some 


S2 


„ searches; but let him remember that, in 


SO 


— 
— 


8. 


January.20, 1850. 


ith the actual he arrived 
= 


1 This 
| philanthropist. and the Christian, and all 
“| such mag rest assured that, in order to the 


extensive 


ABNOWLEDGE or 


portant 
ledge, from which he had ga 
stores of thought, but in coming in contact 


„Tus proper study of mankind is man.” 
It is with mankind that we have to 
do, whilst tabernacling here below. We 


~? eannot. seclude- ourselves from all contact 


with society, without becoming such her- 
mits as to render n as to ourselves 
the second table of the law. God put us 
‘into this world to live in it and with it. 
Ws are to mingle in its toils, to understand 
its wants, and, as far as in us lies, endeavour 
to improve it. Our light is to shine so that 
men may see it; our influence is to be sent 
abroad, so that men may feel it. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a matter of 
the first importance that we should under- 
stand mankind. We must learn their modes 
of thinking, the principles which usually 
govern them, their ing sentiments, 
their susceptibilities, and the most effective 
means for impressing them. Their secret. 
springs of action must be discovered. We 
must endeavour, in some sense, to acquire 
the knowledge of Him “who needed not 
that any should tell him what was in man.” 
Thus furnished, we shall be provided with 
a most important desideratum for making 
a salutary impression on our generation. 
We shall understand the material which is 
to be handled and moulded; we shall know 
just what are the difficulties and possibili- 
ties; and we shall understand just how, 
where, and when to speak a word of friend- 
ship, sympathy, affection, instruction, re- 
proof, or warning. We shall have acquired 
that indispensable element for efficiency in any 
department of usefulness—common sense. 
For want of this, how many have failed 
to fulfil their own expectations, and those of 
their friends, and to occupy the wide sphere 
of usefulness for which their talents and ac- 
quirements adapted them. We not long 
since heard a friend say, with reference to a 
very able and learned man, that “he was 
one of the most melancholy instances he had 
ever known, of a person with the most ex- 
tensive acquirements, who was almost to- 
tally useless for want of common sense.” 
He had ranged the whole field of literature 
and learning; his memory grasped and re- 
tained knowledge the most minute as well as 
the most massive; he was a living repository 
of the facts and thoughts of men of all ages; 
his stores subdivided, would have furnished 
with affluence, ten ordinary minds. And 
yet, to all practical purposes, and to all in- 


‘fluence in moulding society and the world, 


he was a cypher. His solitary life among 
books had made him a stranger to mankind. 
He knew not how to address them, and was 
ignorant of the conventionalities of common 
life. His writings were able and ingenious, 
but they were upon topics unsuited to the 
public taste, or marred by puerilities and 
oddities. He had studied the musty pages 
of antiquity, but he had not studied the 
fresh, living pages, of human hearts. 

The want of this knowledge is an effectual 
barrier to success in any department of the 
world’s affairs. The merchant who does not 
understand men, will not know how to adapt 
his purchases to the wants of his business; 
he will not be able to attract customers; he 
will be duped and defrauded by the de- 
signing; he will become the victim of inju- 
dicious operations, or reckless speculations. 
The lawyer will not be able to excite towards 
himself the confidence necessary to success; 
he will be at a loss in eliciting and arrang- 
ing facts and evidence; he will speak in an 
unknown tongue to his juries; he will dam- 
age his client by saying what ought not 
to have been said. The physician will be 
equally unsuccessful, in as much as his art 
brings him into close contact with men, as 
he sees them in circumstances where much 
of the assumed exterior is laid aside, and the 
true character is revealed; where disease 
clouds the mind, induces despondency, and 
presents phases of morbid character, requir- 
ing skill and tact for their removal, and 
without which the diseased body cannot be 
restored. The minister will produce, per- 
haps, elaborate, learned, beautiful, eloquent 
discourses, but there will be a wide gulf be- 
‘tween his ideal world and the living, bust- 
ling, business-loving, money-making scenes, 
where his hearers are wearing out mind and 
body. 
Book-knowledge is a most enviable at- 
tainment ;—with practical qualities to cor- 
respond, it makes man a giant. It was this 
happy combination which rendered Chal- 
mers illustrious. He was equally at home 
amongst the equations of abstract science, 
and at the humble fire-sides of the poor in 
the Canongate; he could turn with equal 
facility to the investigations of political 
economy, or to the arrangements of details 


for church collections; he could carry to the 


highest realms of sublimity enraptured lords, 
ladies, philosophers, and statesmen of the 
cultivated metropolis, or devise and carry 
out comprehensive schemes for reaching the 
uncared-for poor of his parish. He under- 
stood men, as well as books. He had tra- 
versed the fields of human lore, but he had 
also studied the living world. 

If „knowledge is power, it is especially 
true, that for all practical purposes the 
knowledge of mankind is power. It is well 
to know the organism of the earth we tread 
upon, the mechanism of the heavenly bodies 
that adorn the firmament above us, the laws 
whjch regulate and control the elements, 
and to gather from the mines of thought, 
accumulated through ages, wealth and food 
for the mind; but all this, without a know- 
ledge of the thinking, acting, speaking world 
around us, will be, in a great measure, but 
as sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. What 
would the genius of Shakspeare, or of Wal- 
ter Scott, have availed them, but that they 
were such masters of the springs of human 
thought and action, that they could call up 
from the realms of fancy men and women, 
giving to each one his true position, making 
each character true to its circumstances, and 
true to itself, putting into their lips the very 
words they would have spoken, and render- 
ing them so like what the living would have 
been, that we cannot but regard their crea- 
tions, in spite of ourselves, more as substan- 
tial realities, than as pictures of the imagi- 
nation. 

Such sentiments may be said to savour 
of a narrow utilitarianism, but we live 
in a country and an age which pecu- 


shall assume u practical shape. Let the 
ever so industrionsly his re- 


order to giye full power to the results of his 
toils, he must recognize the existence of an- 
other world than that found on the shelves 


| of his library, or amid the alembics of his 


laboratory. There may, it is true, be a 
division of labour; one may discover prin- 


| ciples, and another. apply them; but the 


great want of the world is knowledge ap- 
plied, and so applied as to make it better. 
is especially claims the attention of the 


of their work, it 


— principle that they must know man- 


suspended on the back of the neck, 


liarly demands that learning and science 


FASHIONABLE CHARITY. 
} have already mentioned that charity 
Dae become all the rage with the 

fashionables in New York. The particular 

circle which bas heretofore been absorbed 
with the angle at which bonnets should be 
the height 
of shoe-heels, the depth and number of 
flounces, the operatic feats of Grisi and 

Mario, costly parties and suppers, together 

with bad novels and scandalous gossip, have 

all of a sudden been moved to deeds of 
charity. The fireless, foodless, houseless, 

ragged poor, have threatened to cast milli- 


nery, flirtations, and shopping into the list 


of things that are out —tabood as no 
longer the fashion. It has been rather a 
hard road to travel—this looking after ob- 
jects of charity, instead of running the 
rounds of operas and parties; but we con- 
fess we have been pleased to see that charity 
has at length gained a few thoughts and dol- 
lars, even in the princely but heartless 
palaces of fashion. Hunting up the poor, 
listening to stories of distress, forming plans 
to relieve wretchedness and want, however, 
has been found rather stupid; so, to do 
the work after a more lively sort, a great 
ball has.just been held, the proceeds of 
which are to be given to charity. By 
this means the poor will be helped and 
a good night’s revel enjoyed—so that two 
birds will be killed with that one stone. As 
the ball was for charity, what more appro- 
priate than that it should be sanctified also 
by the names and countenance of the pious! 
Hence church members and elders have been 
published in the list of managers, doubtless 
as much to the surprise of the owners of the 
names as to the churches to which they be- 
long, and to the public generally. Fashion, 
however, has never been very scrupulous, 
and in this case she has espoused the doc- 
trine that the end justifies the means. 

This is not the first time by many that 
prominent professing Christians have been 
made to figure as ball-managers. The name 
of a distinguished member in a certain Pres- 
byterian church, was published in the list 
of managers of a fancy ball at a fashionable 
watering-place last summer, though he was 
not on the ground, and probably knew 
nothing of his gaiety, until he discovered 
it in the newspapers. Another distinguish- 
ed gentleman, a Presbyterian ruling elder, 
was announced in the accounts of the same 
ball, as having graced it with his presence, 
though he never entered the room. Fashion 
is not satisfied to become charitable; she 
must also grow pious, even at the expense 
of not telling the truth, and taking undue 
liberties. 

— — 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


EORGE BUCHANAN was born in 
Scotland in the year 1506, and was 
one of the most distinguished men of his age 
and country. His history affords a notable 
instance of the struggles and triumph of 
genius over adverse circumstances. One of 
a large and poor family, without influential 
friends, and at a time when the facilities of 
education were few, he would have sunk 
among the common herd, had he not been 
inspired by a consciousness of ability which 
refused to submit to discouragement. Im- 
pelled by necessity at an early age to enlist 
as a soldier, the unfriendliness of such a po- 
sition was not able to suppress the inward 
fire of his literary desires, and in the course 
of time he emerged to attract the attention 
of the learned of all nations. It is not our 
purpose to trace him through his eventful 
literary and political life. His eminence as 
a scholar was admitted by all, and that his 
talents in a political point of view were of a 
high grade, was attested by the elevated 
positions which he held in the State. 

We advert to his history not only for the 
purpose of encouraging the efforts of ingenu- 
ous youth, who, embarrassed by domestic 
circumstances, might be disposed to suc- 
cumb and abandon any attempts to rise 
above them; but also for the purpose of re- 
calling the benefits he conferred on the cause 
of literature and religion. When a youth- 
ful student, he learned to discriminate be- 
tween solid and superficial learning, and to 
regard with contempt the silly affectation of 
the schools at that time. Like Knox, his 
fellow-student at St. Andrews, he soon dis- 
covered that the system of instruction then 
in vogue, was calculated to effect little more 
than to imbue the minds of young men with 
the principles of false reasoning ; and how- 
ever congenial this might be to those who 
were to be trained to the arts of a Popish 
priesthood, it found no friendly response in 
minds upon which the first glimmer of the 
Reformation began to shine. Whatever was 
solid in learning he acquired, and, in despite 
of his teachers, he learned a new and true 
art of logic, which the sophistry of the age 
could not withstand. To him, as well as to 
Knox, Scotland was deeply indebted for 
measures which eventually led to the refor- 
mation of her schools, and to the introduc- 
tion of that more enlightened system of in- 
struction which has ever since prevailed. 
Buchanan was at once a wit, a poet, and a 
scholar. His published works were numer- 
ous, all, we believe, written in Latin, in 
which language he attained a facility and 
parity scarcely paralleled in the scholarship 
of any other modern author. His history 
of Scotland is noted for the superior excel- 
lence of its Latinity, however open it may be 
to the charge of being fabulous in detailing 
the early events of Scottish history. It is 
not at all surprising that a man with a mind 
so capacious and well stored, and who had 
come into close contact with Popery not only 
in his own land, but on the continent of 
Europe, should at once suspect its worthless 
character, and be disgusted with the profli- 
gacy of its ministry. Like Erasmus, he, on 
more than one occasion, brought his wit to 
bear on the priesthood, for which he earned 
their implacable hate. He not only exposed 
with severity the monstrous corruptions pre- 
valent among them, but employed all the 
powers of his satire in holding them up to 
the ridicule of the world. In one of these 
satires he supposes himself addressed in 3 
dream by one of the famous Popish saints, 
who persuades him to become a monk, to 
whom he excuses himself from the honour, 
because „ he could not find it agreeable to his 


| nature to become slavish, deceitful, and beg- 


garly; and moreover, had heard that few 
monks had the good fortune to reach even 
the gates of Paradise.” 

In matters of civil government also, he 
was far from satisfying the slaves of jure 
divino monarchy, and expressed his views 
so freely on the limitations of kingly 
power, as showed that he was a bold and 
fearless man. Conscious strength and in- 
tegrity could alone have stimulated him 
to brave the power at once of kings and 
priests. King James styled him à man of 
seditious spirit, and the priests, on more 
than one occasion, tried to stop his mouth 
by their favourite argument of force. To 
this ion the Church is indebted for 
one benefit. While in Portugal, under the 
promise of kingly protection, the monks 
charged him with heresy, and by the false 
King’s permission, immured him in a con- 
vent under the pretence of reclaiming him. 
With a denity ‘unusual in them, they as- 
signed ta him, as 2 pen the task of 
translating the Psalms from the vulgate into 
Latin metre. The learned world knows how 
perfectly and beautifully he fulfilled his task. 


— 


Ar is are full 
tes for their devotion by all proof to the 


cast in his lot with the Kirk of Scotland. } 


‘was stigmatized as a traitor, a time-server, 


fort of them that delight in letters and vir- 


respects, unequalled—e proud monument to 
his scholarly fame. It was not until later 
years that he openly renounced Popery, and 


After filling more than the ordinary term of 
human life, he was permitted to die in peace. 
That a man like Buchanan, who had bearded 


kings and pri should be abused, was to 
be — — and religiously he 


an apostate, and as altogether an unprinci- 
pled man. We have not the same means of 
ascertaining the genuineness of his personal | 
religion, as we have in the case of Knox; 
but surely we are not to be guided in our 
estimate of his character, in this respect, by 
the aspersions of embittered and avowed 
enemies, but may hope for the best. He 
was a decided Protestant from conviction, 
and we may believe he was a Christian by 
the grace of God. Knox, who knew him 
intimately, says of him in the year 1566, 
when he was sixty years of age: —“ George 
Buchanan, that notable man, remains alive 
to this day, to the glory of God and the 
great honour of this nation, and to the com- 


tue. That singular work of David's Psalms 

in Latin metre and poetry, beside many 

others, can witness the rare graces of God 

given to that man.” We had rather credit 

Knox’s testimony than that of the Pope and 
all his cardinals to the contrary. 


— —— 


THE CHURCH versus CHRIST. * 


HE Episcopal Recorder, whose views of 
evangelical religion, and as to what 
should be the chief concern of those who 
profess to be Christ’s people, are very differ- 
ent from those advocated by some of its 
contemporaries in the same fold, has the 
following very true remarks on what it de- 
signates 
“ The Church Cry.—In taking up the 
journals of our Anglo-Catholic contempor- 
aries, one cannot but be struck with the 
continual and reiterated occurrence of the 
term Church. Their pages teem with it. 
It is nothing but the Church’s sacraments, 
the Church’s forms, the Church’s song, the 
Church’s work, and the Church’s way; and 
doing the Church’s work in the Church’s 
way. Sometimes we rise from the perusal 
with the feeling that every thing else is 
merged in this one expression, and that the 
glorious Redeemer himself, the head of his 
own body, the bridegroom of his heavenly 
spouse, is made but an appendage to the 
system, instead of that from which it re- 
ceives all its vitality. And so, too, whilst 
this language is peculiar to the source we 
have designated, is the title which they 
have assumed who seem disposed to appro- 
priate it entirely to themselves. No one, it 
appears, is entitled to the name of Church- 
man, who is not willing that his identity as 
a Christian should be lost in it, and who is 
not prepared to carry out the extremest. 
views of those who seek to monopolize it 
completely for themselves. An earnest- 
minded Churchman, therefore, does not 
mean what is usually termed an earnest- 
minded Christian, one who loves Christ 
before the Church, and the saving of souls 
before conversion to peculiar doctrines; but 
one who would carry out Anglo-Catholic 
principles, although thereby the house of 
God should be rendered vacant, and who 
would have no man saved, unless according 
to his own peculiar notions. This term 
indeed appearsto be used much in the same 
way as designations of another character are 
amongst politicians, as badges of a party 
whose ascendency is of more importance 
than the principles by which it is supposed 
to be actuated.’ 


rt 


TRUE CHARACTER OF JESUITISM. 


E have already announced, that from 
some cause the Jesuits of Naples 
were brought under suspicion as favouring 
liberalism! It must have been the work of 
some wag, for, in sober earnest, who could 
have entertained suchacharge? The Jesu- 
its, however, were alarmed at the implica- 
cation, and took prompt measures to purge 
themselves. Their letter to the king, which 
follows, is too important a document not to 
be reproduced in republican America, where, 
it should be remembered, we have many in- 
fluential Jesuits, who in their hearts will 
re-echo the sentiments of their Italian breth- 
ren. 
“TO HIS ROYAL MAJESTY FERDINAND II. OF THE 
KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 

“ Sacred Royal Majesty: 

“Sire — With — surprise we have 
heard our sentiments doubted regarding ab- 
solute monarchy; we therefore think it ne- 
cessary humbly to submit our views in the 
present page. 

Majesty, we not only in olden time, but 
also recently on our re-establishment in 
1821, until the present day, have always in- 
culcated respect, love, and devotion for the 
king our lord, for his government, and for 
the form of the same—that is, absolute 
monarchy. 

“This we have done, not only from con- 
viction, but also because the Doctors of the 
company, who are Francesco Suarez, the 
Cardinal Ballarmino, and many other theo- 
logians and publicists of the same, have pub- 
licly taught absolute monarchy to be che 
best form of government. 

This we have done, because the internal 
economy of the company is monarchical, 
and therefore we are, by maxim and by 
education, devoted to absolute monarchy, in 
which Catholicism, by the wisdom and zeal 
of a pious king, can alone have secure de- 
fence and prosperity. 

“Majesty, that we both think, and be- 
lieve, and sustain that absolute monarchy 
is the best of governments is demonstrated 
by the damage that we suffered in the year 
1848. We were the victims of Liberalism, 
because all liberals were and are well per- 
suaded also that the Jesuits are the sup- 
porters of absolute monarchy. 

“These things, O Majesty! are well 
known, and Liberals would more easily be- 
lieve that the sun would not rise to-morrew, 
than admit that the Jesuits could favour 
them, and therefore every time they at- 
tempt a revolution their first object is to des- 
poil the Jesuits. 

“For this reason the Liberals, by an in- 
violable canon of their law, will not admit a 
Jesuit, or one who is affiliated to the order, 
among them. ; 

“In fact, the Jesuits in the kingdom of 
Naples have always taught it to be unpar- 
donable to make revolutions for the p 
of changing the absolute monarchy, which 
the reigning dynasty has always maintained. 

If this should not be sufficient not to be 
thought Liberals, we humbly pray your 
Majesty to point out what further we ought 
to do to be believed decided absolutists. 

“Certainly the Jesuits have never been, 
at any time, or in any place, accused of Lib- 
eralism; and what motive should they have 
for not loving and defending the absolute 
Government of the august monarch Ferdi- 
nand II., who has covered them with bene- 


fits? 
“Finally, Majesty, of this sovereign bene- 
ficence we have e no other use t for 


the good of Christian morality and Catholi- 
city and the reigning dynasty, to profess 
immutable fidelity to the absolute monar- 
chy, to which we declare ourselves always 
devoted, and we hope that your Majesty 
will graciously permit us to confirm this 
— at your Majesty's feet by word of 
mouth. 
The present is signed by 1, 
my Father’s (Padri Consul 


and by all others present, in the short time 
there has been for N their signa- 
tures; and if your Majesty desires the sig- 


natures of all the Jesuits of this provinee of 


Naples, they 


; as twenty-three others.) 
- “ Collegio Gesu Nuovo, Napoli, Nov. 21.“ 


THE IMMACULATE ConcEPTION.— Besides 

the utter folly of the late bull on this sub- 
ject, ons of our foreign papers notices the 
fact in connection with its virtual denial of 
the great doctrine of redemption. The ar- 
gument is brief and pointed. It is as fol- 
lows: 
“The doctrine of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary is absolutely irre- 
concileable with the doctrine of the redemp- 
tion, as professed by the Church of Rome 
herself. That doctrine requires that the 
Redeemer of mankind should be perfect 
God and perfect man. By his own imma- 
culate conception he is perfect God, but 
how could he be perfect man, if she from 
whom he derived his human essence was 
herself miraculously conceived? If Christ 
was not man, he could not have been a sa- 
crifice for man, nor can man, through his 
merits, hope to be saved. Thus it is, that 
as sin le to sin, so does error to error. 
The Church of Rome first ordains the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, and then, shocked at her 
own idolatry, proceeds to invest her with 
divinity 


New CHuncn 1n Curcaco.—We are hap- 
py in being able to announce, says the Presby- 
terian Herald, the organization of a Second 
Presbyterian church, under the care of our 
General Assembly, in the rapidly growing 
city of Chicago, on the last Sabbath in De- 
cember. It is called the South Presbyterian 
church, and will start out with two of the 
most efficient elders from Mr. Richardson’s 
church, and about twenty-five members, sent 
out asa colony, with the consent and hearty 
approbation of all parties. One of the best 
halls in the city has been rented as a place 
of meeting, and about $2500 per annum 
secured to pay the salary of the pastor, and 
meet other incidental expenses. A pastor 
will be chosen soon, if it has not already 
been done, and we know of no man in all 
our Church who will have a wider or more 
inviting and interesting field than the man 
whom the church may select. 

— 

THe Price RAtsep.—The Genessee Evan- 
gelist, heretofore published at one dollar per 
annum, has increased its price to two dollars 
to city subscribers, and one dollar and fifty 
cents to those who receive it by mail. The 
size has been somewhat increased, but it is 
still of moderate dimensions compared with 
most of the weeklies. 


Songer Second Tnovonr.— The number 
of ministerial proselytes from other denomi- 
nations to Episcopacy has afforded occasion 
for no small amount of glorification to the 
champions of the latter. Dr. Berrian, Rec- 
tor of Trinity, New York, in the following, 
confesses that glitter does not always prove 
the presence of gold. We commend the 
doctor for his sober second thought. 

“Tn fact, there are many motives which 
lead ministers of other denominations very 
often to apply for orders in the Episcopal 
Church, besides the higher and holier ones 
which should alone — them in their 
choice. Want of success in the ministry 
which they have left; infelicity in extempo- 
raneous preaching; troubles between them- 
selves and their people, where it is almost 
impossible for us to get at the true state of 
the case; hastiness of temper, imprudence 
and rashness, which mar their usefulness 
wherever they may be placed, and of which 
we know nothing very often till we also feel 
their effects among ourselves—these, and 
others Which might be enumerated, should 
make us exceedingly cautious in our inqui- 
ries and searching in our examinations of 
all who apply from without for admission 
to ordersin the Church. This is no fanciful 
sketch, but drawn from personal observa- 
tion, and unhappy experience in our own 
diocese, and which would doubtless apply 
in some degree to all others.” 

— 2— 


Sunpay Liquor Trarric.—The Mayors 
of New York and Brooklyn have already 
succeeded in effecting a surprising change in 
the liquor traffic. Men open their eyes in 
wonder, to see that wholesome laws are no 
longer a dead letter on the statute books. 
Great cards were posted up last Sabbath in 
sundry places, around popular eating and 
drinking saloons, ‘No liquor sold here on 
Sunday.” Corner groceries were closed, 
and their patrons compelled to try the vir- 
tue of abstinence, and to confess that after all 
there is majesty and power in law. Even 
the splendid marble palaces, where the higher 
order of tipplers are fitted to take their place 
in the gutter, were made to feel that they 
too were not beyond the reach of public 
sentiment and civil authority. It is said that 
Mayor Wood intends immediately to revoke 
the licenses of all places kept open in defi- 
ance of his order. ‘The good time” is 
evidently coming, if it has not already ar- 
rived. 


Ax Inquiry ANsWERED.—We find the 
following in the German Reformed Messen- 
ger of the 10th inst. : 
Information Wanted.—Some five or six 
weeks ago, The Presbyterian published an 
interesting article from its French Corres- 

ndent, giving some account of the recent 
ews hurch Diet at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and promised to follow it up with 
another. We have been earnestly looking 
for the appearance of this second article in 
every succeeding number of Te Presby- 
terian; but have looked for it in vain, al- 
though other articles from the same source 
have since appeared in its columns. Will 
the editors inform the public what disposi- 
tion has been made of it, and, if — 
what were the reasons for so doing?“ 

«The public” and the German Reformed 
Messenger are informed, that the second let- 
ter from our French correspondent, in refer- 
ence to the Kirchentag, appeared in our 
columns the week following the first one. It 
was headed „The Kirchentag and the Inner 
Mission, and these two communications are 
all our correspondent has sent us on the 
subject. We now take occasion to say that 
this is the second time recently that the 
Messenger has reflected upon our honesty. 
We advise our suspicious contemporary to 
give heed to the apostolic injunction, “Be 
courteous,” and to endeavour to exercise a 
little of that charity which “thinketh no 
evil.“ 


Ettlesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. F. Coons has received a call to 
the church at Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 

The Rev. James P. Hendrick has consented 
to take charge of the Concord and Carlisle 
churches. His post office is changed from 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky, to Carlisle, Kentucky. 

The Rev. W. H. Roane’s address is changed 
from Ashwood Landing, Louisiana, to Port 
Gibson, Mississippi. 

The Rev. George W. Coons has received a 
call from the churches of Augusta and Sharon, 
Kentucky. 

The Rev. R. M. Overstreet has located, for 
the present, as a missionary in Georgetown, 
Williamson county, Texas, ) 

The Rev. Theodorick Pyror, D. D., was in- 
stalled pastorof the Second Preabyterian church, 
Petersburg, Virginia, on Sabbath, 10th of De- 
cember. The Rey. Edward Martin preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Dr, A, B. Ven Zandt 


| 


“delivered the charges to pastor and people. 


— 


We wish Dr. Pryor much success in his new 
field. ians are a strong body in Pe- 
tersburg, and as the city has nearly doubled 
its population in the last fifteen years, there 
should be at least two strong Presbyterian 
churches there. 

The Rev. F. P. Monfort, late of Rock Island, 
Tilinois, has become assistant editor and pub- 
lisher of the Presbyterian of the West, with his 
brother, Dr. Joseph G. Monfort. 

The Rev. J. J. Wilson was ordained as an 
Evangelist, by the Presbytery of Logansport, 
on the 16th of December last, at Oxford, Ben- 
ton county, Indiana. 

The Rev. Thomas W. Hynes has removed 
from Pocahontas to Greenville, Bond county, 
Illinois, 

The post office address of the Rev. Gary 
Hickman is now Lexington, Missouri, instead 
of Dover. 

The Rev. George Morton has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation from the church of Ebenezer, 
the same charge he some months ago resigned, 
with the view of forming a connection with the 
Presbyterian Banner. His post office address 
is Ebenezer, Indiana county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. Plumer has accepted the call 
from the Central Presbyterian Church, Alle- 
gheny city. The Presbyterian Advocate states 
that we were in error in saying that the ar- | 
rangement between Dr. Plumer and this church 
was made at the request of his Presbytery.” 
Our information was received on good authority, 
and we had reason to suppose it correct. The 
Presbytery, with but one dissenting voice, put 
the call into the hands of the pastor elect. 

The Rev. W. P. Harshe bas removed from 
Albia, Monroe county, Iowa, to Bentonsport, 
Van Buren county, Iowa. 

The pastoral relation has been dissolved be- 
tween the Rey. J. E. Marquis and the Presby- 
terian Church of Kenton, Ohio, and he has ac- 
cepted an invitation to supply the church of 
Mansfield for six months. 

On Saturday, December 16th, 1854, the Rev. 
C. M. Shepperson of Cherokee Presbytery, was 
installed over the church of Sardis, in Floyd 
county, Georgia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BIBLES FOR CATECHISM. 


Who will give to each scholar in the 
Sabbath-school of the Mariners’ church, 
Water street above Walnut, Philadelphia, 
a Bible for committing to memory the 
Westminister Shorter Catechism? Address 
the Rev. J. B. Ripley, 192 north Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

— ——ͥ 
For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 
of Lambertsville, New Jersey, dedicated 
their new and tasteful edifice to God on 
Thursday the 11th inst. Though the snow 
was falling from an early hour, a large and 
interesting audience filled the house both 
morning and evening. There were thirteen 
or fourteen ministers present, quite a num- 
ber of whom took part in the services. The 
Rev. David Magie, D.D., of Elizabethtown, 
preached a truly able and instructive ser- 
mon, rich in gospel truth, vigorous thought, 
and spiritual emotion, from Psal. IXXXvii. 
2: “The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” He 
was followed by the excellent pastor, the 
Rev. P. O. Studdiford, D. D., with an ap- 
propriate and admirable address, and the 
dedicatory prayer. The venerable Dr. Kirk- 

trick also made a brief address. The 

tev. D. V. McLean, D. D., President of 
Lafayette College, next made a statement 
of the financial condition of the congrega- 
tion in his forcible and telling style. From 
this statement, it appeared that the whole 
cost of the edifice, furnished and ready for 
use in every part, was about $9200. Of 
this amount, there remained unprovided for 
about $2200. Dr. McLean proposed that 
an effort should be made to sweep off this 
balance on the spot. His appeal was res- 
ponded to by a cash collection and a sub- 
scription amounting to $1000. 

he — assembled again in the 
evening. The Rev. A. H. Hand of Green- 
wich, preached the sermon, after which Dr. 
McLean resumed his efforts, and succeeded 
in reducing the indebtedness of the congre- 
gation to $500. This was subscribed on 
the following day, so that on the first Sab- 
bath after its dedication, that spirited peo- 
ple entered their house free from every 
incumbrance. 

The edifice is built of brick, overlaid with 
plaster, and blocked off. It is in the Grecian 
style, substantial and graceful. In the base- 
ment, which is above ground, there is a 
capital lecture-room, and a room for the 
Sabbath-school. The main apartment for 
public worship, seating, 2 seven hun- 
dred, presents a very pleasing appearance, 
spacious, simple, and tasteful. We ques- 
tion whether so fine a church has been built 
for the same amount in the Stäte of New 
Jersey for many years. 

It was gratifying indeed to witness the 
many unmistakable evidences of health and 
vigour in the church, and of great accept- 
ance and usefulness on the part of its pastor. 
Dr. Studdiford was ordained and installed 
there thirty-five years since. He is their 
first and only pastor, and they are his first 
and only charge—a happy instance in these 


times of change, of permanence in the 


For the Presbyterian. 
The late Rev. J. H. Sherwood, 


The Church of Christ has recently sus- 
tained another serious loss in the death of 
the Rev. Jonathan H. Sherwood, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Milford, New 
Jersey. After a painful illness of more 
than three weeks, he died of typhoid fever 
on the 22d ult. He has been removed in the 

rime of life, when we had every reason to 
— for his long continuance as a faithful 
and useful minister of Christ. He was 
born on the 6th of January 1815, in the 
township of 1 unterdon coun- 
ty, New Jersey, where his father, Dr. 
Ebenezer K. Sherwood, was settled as a 
practitioner of medicine. The child of 
pious parents, he early became a hopeful 
subject of converting grace. Having 2 
ated very respectably at the College of New 
Jersey in 1834, he directed his attention 
towards the Christian ministry, and 
through a full course of study at the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Princeton. He was 
licensed, and 332 ordained by the 
Presbytery of Newton. ithin the bounds 
of that Presbytery he was settled over a 
pastoral charge about two years. In the 
spring of 1841, he became connected with 
the Presbytery of Raritan, and was installed 
pastor of the congregation of Milford, at 
first in conneecion with that of Kingwood. 
He soon relinquished the latter part of his 
charge, and gave the whole of his pastoral 
services to the church of Milford. There 
he continued to labour faithfully, and with 
increasing acceptance and success till the 
time of his death. His memory will long 
be cherished by the people of that church. 
It has been much * and increas- 
ed under his ministry. Numbers have been 
hopefully brought to the Saviour through 
his instrumentality, and a healthful state of 

iety has been promoted in the church. 
While diligently cultivating his own par- 
ticular field of labour, he performed much 
important service in the destitute region 
around him. For several years he app ied 
the feeble church of Tinicum a part of the 
time. Through his exertions the church of 
Holland was organized, and a place of 
worship erected there. In order to render 
these services abroad, he ordinarily preached 
three times each Sabbath. e whole 
region around him has much reason to 
mourn the loss they have sustained in his 
death. His piety was uniform and ardent. 
He eyidently loved his Master and his work. 
The business of the ministry was with him 
no secondary matter. It occupied his time 
and his thoughts. His views of gospel | 


imental, his h- 
ing instructive and impressive. By his 
brethren in adjoining con ions his as- 
sistance was often enjoyed, and highly pris- 
ed. He was an active and useful member 
of the Presbytery to which he belonged, 
much esteemed by his oo- presby ters for his 
piety, good sense, and fraternal spirit. 

It seems a dark providence such a 
man, in the midst of his years and usefulness, 
has been taken away. But He has done it 
who doeth all things well. To his sovereign 
power will we bow, feeling that we may 
safely trust the interests of Zion, and the 
welfare of the heart-stricken family of our 
departed brother into his hands. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Suspended from the Ministry. 


At a called meeting of the Presb of 
Brazos, in Huntsville, Texas, on the 28th 
ult. the following was the action of the 
Presbytery : 

In view of charges tabled and sustained 
against the Rev. N. A. Penland, of the 
Presbytery of Brazos, therefore, 

Resolved, That he be and hereby is sus- 
pended from the functions of the gospel 
ministry, and the communion of the Church, 
until he give good evidence of repentance 
and reformation. 

A Fatrparen, Moderator. 

W. W. Suan, Stated Clerk. 

x Presbyterian Herald and Banner please copy. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NOT YET, AND NOT QUITE. 


Felix trembled and answered, Go thy way for this 
time.—Acts zziv. 25. And Agrippa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.— Acts zrvi. 28. 

In recording the effect of the two last dis- 
courses of Paul, the Holy Spirit has indica- 
ted, with emphatic distinctness, the usual 
state of mind of those who hear the gospel, 
andare notsaved. Felix said, Not yet; and 
Agrippa said, Not quite. 

he judgment is convinced, the heart is 
touched, the knockings of the Holy Spirit 
are heard and recognized. Will the sinner 
absolutely refuse? No, he dares not. He 
can only say, Not yet. That is enough. The 

Spirit 1s grieved, and is gone. Man’s ex- 

tremity is God’s opportunity, but man’s 

convenient season is God's abhorrence. 

Another says, Good Master, I am ready 
to be a Christian now.” The Saviour ex- 
plains what it is to be a Christian, and the 
young man sorrowfully adds, “But not 
quite.’ Not yet and not quite! Fatal 
words! They are Satan’s equivocative sy- 
nonyms for never and not at all! They 
look towards heaven and take hold of hell. 

Fellow Christian, let us, in self-examina- 
tion, ponder these words, when the Master 
says, „Take up thy cross and follow me. 
Seek first the kingdom of God. Go, preach 
my gospel. Love thine enemies. if thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off“ When 
the Holy Spirit shows us sins to be morti- 
fied, — duties to be done; when conscience 
awakes and talks to us, let us listen, lest, 
— in the recesses of our hearts may 

heard the echo of these sinful words, 

Not yet—not quite. 8. L. C. 

—ñää 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CATECHISM. 


Messrs. Editors—The article in your pa- 
per of the 6th inst. on “ Teaching the Cate- 
chism, interested me much. I have seen 
the good effect of teaching it, and teaching 
it early, in so many cases, I have so felt its 
influence in my own experience, that I can- 
not but bear my * testimony to its im- 
portance. Some of the most accurate and 
clear coneeptions of doctrinal truth I have 
ever been able to form, rise up to my 
thoughts in the language of the Shorter 
Catechism; and though when its questions 
and answers were committed to memory in 
my childhood, their full meaning was not 
always understood ; be I now see, and often 
see how admirably they set forth both truth 
and duty—more admirably than, perhaps, 
any uninspired work whatever. Next to 
my knowledge of the Bible, I would be un- 
willing to part with my knowledge of the 
good old Assembly’s Catechism. My views 
of all my duties, both to God and man, and 
also of what I am “to believe concerning 
God,” and what God requires” of me, are 
far more distinct, and well defined, and 
plain, from having learned the Catechism, 
than if I had never learned it. ; 

Ought not parents throughout our Church, 
to be more diligent in teaching it to their 
children? And cannot teachers in all our Sun- 
day-schools induce their classes to undertake 
it, and give some part of their time on the 
Sabbath to hearing and explaining it? And 
especially cannot pastors do much, and easily 
do much, to encourage all the children and 
youth of their congregations to commit it to 
memory ? 

This last query is suggested to my mind 
by a scene of deep interest that I witnessed 
about a year since in New England. I was 
. some days, including a Sabbath, in 
the city of New London, Connecticut. At- 
tending public worship part of the day, in 
the church of the Rev. Dr. E——s, where I 
listened to an exceedingly able and solemn 
discourse, addressed to the large and intelli- 
gent and attentive congregation, I heard the 
notice, that “at the close of the afternoon 
service, the Bibles, which had been prom- 
ised, would be given out to all the children 
and youth who had learned the Catechism 
within the year.” Entering the lecture- 
room at the time appoin I found the 
Sabbath scholars all assembled, and with 
them the superintendent and pastor, and 
many apparently of the parents and friends 
of the children. The pastor addressed the 
school in some very appropriate and serious 
remarks, from which 
implied, that he had promised a Bible to 
every one who would learn the Catechism 
within the year then past. And he then 
proceeded to call off the names of upwards 
of fifty of the pupils who had committed it 
to memory, to each of whom he presentéd 
an elegant copy of the Bible, with the name 
of the receiver written in it, and the reason 
for which it was given. The ceremony, 
with the connected services, occupied about 
an hour; and I know not when I have seen 
so happy and interested an audience. All 
went away delighted; and the beautiful 
Bibles given, will doubtless be prized and 
kept down to old by ae in remem- 
brance of the C ism, and the time when 
they learned it by heart.“ 

Thou h Dr. E——-,; I understand, was 
. at Princeton, and comes from a 
stock the very name of which is identified 
with “holding fast the truth ;” yet this is 
far from being a solitary case. Very many, 
I am told, of. the ablest and best pastors in 
New England, are not only encouraging, 
but urging the study of the “ Shorter Cate- 
chism” in their con ions and Sunday- 
schools; and more copies of it, it is said, 
have been sold in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in the last three to five years, than 


in the twenty preceding. | 
Let not the lesson and example such facts 
afford, be lost on our pastors and our church- 


es. Some churches in this city, and now 
and then some in various parts of the coun- 
try, are heard of as having the Catechism 


taught in their Sunday-sohools. But why 


should not such cases be multiplied an hun- 


dred fold? Would not Zion rejoice if it 
8. 


were done? . 
New York, Jan. 10, 1855. 


— 


RELIcious Services on AccounT or 


THE War.—A number of the Free Church 
1 in Edinburgh have for the last 
week or two held weekly prayer meetings in 
their respective places of worship in connec- 
tion with the war, and God’s dealings. with the 
nations. The meetings are, we are glad to 
learn, generally well attended. The exer- 
cises are entirely of a devotional character.® 


From our London Correspondent. 


learned, as his notice 


Christmas in London and in the Camp—War 
Religion in the Army— 


liance — Semi-infidel Manifestations in the 

Church of — — and Philan- 

thropic Moremenia Singular Discovery in 

Prophecy. 

Lonpon, December 29th, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—Christmas is passing away 
amid much more quiet than usually reigns in 
our crowded streets. The shops indeed suc- 
ceed in getting up something like their usual 
glitter, but the heart of London is sad. Scarce 
a family, from that of the monarch to those of 
the poorest of her people, which has not already 
felt the dread reality of suffering arising from 
this sanguinary struggle. Though there is no 
flinching from the consequences, and, with a 
growing appreciation of the vastness of the in- 
terests, both sacred and civil, suspended on the 
war, the spirit of England is rising to the ne- 
cessity of far greater sacrifices than have hith- 
erto been made; yet, to individuals there is 
something very depressing in hearing of the 
loss of those, who are dear to them as their own 
flesh, on the field of battle, or in the crowded 
and comfortless hospitals of the camp, whether 
from wounds or from the still more fatal mala- 
dies that infest our much-enduring army. The 
prospect of a long protracted siege, terminating 
probably in a most terrific assault, spreads dis- 
may in the hearts of many whom the next in- 
telligence may enroll in our increasing lists of 
widows and orphans. The sword, famine, and 
pestilence, especially the first and the last, have 
proved already terrible scourges, and lately we 
find added to these enemies, fatigue, exposure, 
and nakedness, amid the storms of a Russian 
winter. Some of these evils will speedily have 
their power greatly checked by the arrival of 
ample supplies of men and stores at the scene 
of conflict; and we expect, with some confi- 
dence, to hear that Christmas has been cele- 
brated by our men with cheerfulness, if not 
with exuberant mirth. The spirit of sympathy 


with our noble army hardly finds, in all the - 


subscriptions and contributions it has called 
forth, the vent it demands, and the cry from 
head-quarters has again and again been, no- 
that of the horse-leech’s daughters, “Give, givel” 
but “Enough, enough! hold your hands!” 
There is in this country, you may be well ast 
sured, a unanimous determination to carry on 
this war, without the hesitation of a moment, 
till the end, by God’s blessing, is gained, and 
a universal execration would assail any states- 
man who should shrink from the responsibili- 
ties it involves. Cobden and Bright, who car- 
ried the great corn resolution a few years ago, 
find themselves, as the advocates of peace, ab- 
solutely without a party, either in or out of the 
House. The reason of this is not to be traced 
to any military disposition inherent in our na- 
tional character, for that does not, I believe, 
exist. We are a peace-loving, commercial peo- 
ple, and desire nothing more than the opportu- 
nities which peace brings, of pursuing our mer- 
cantile speculations in all regions of a world 
made busy and prosperous by such pursuits as 
ours. The present extraordinary energy and 
resolution arises simply from the universal 
feeling that we are fighting the battle of free- 
dom and of humanity against despotism and 
oppression ; and that, should we fail, the con- 
sequences, near or remote, would involve the 
ruthless overturn of European liberty and civi- 
lization, and the barbarous coercion of religious 
opinion into channels the least fitted to prepare 
men either for a life of Christian duty or an 
eternity of happiness. We all know that our 
trans-atlantic brethren generally sympathize 
with us, and when we hear of parties speaking 
in a tone which may be differently interpreted, 
we remember the liberty of speech allowed in 
your happy country, as in ours, and trace it to 
other reasons than any general sympathy with 
a tyrant and a robber, or any general indiffer- 
ence to the cause of European happiness and 
freedom. The proofs of a prevailing religious 
and devotional sentiment in the camp, are 
finely brought out by the letters which every 
post brings home. Our Presbyterians of the 
93d Highland regiment, whose noble conduct at 
Balaklava has called forth the generous ap- 
plause of both armies, and has added a new 
laurel to the military trophies of Scotland, have 
proved that habits of devotion and a deep re- 
gard for religion, are the surest guarantee for 
unwavering courage on the field of battle. This 
regiment distinguished itself by the stand it 
took, in 1843, in Canada, in favour of the Free 
Church, when many of its officers were opposed 
to that movement. And the same courage 
which was then manifested in a higher field, 
has now come forth in a way more likely in- 
deed to be appreciated by the world, in front 
of an enemy ten-fold more numerous than them- 
selves, and urged by the confidence which such 
& superiority must have inspired. Religious 
heroism in both cases vanquished, and it al- 
ways will carry the day against fanaticism and 
brute courage. 

The relations of amity now subsisting be- 
tween England and France are bearing some 
good fruits already. We hail with satisfaction 
the prospect which is opening up to our op- 
pressed Protestant brethren of the allied coun- 
try, of a deliverance from some of their great- 
est hardships. For although, as yet, the Em- 
peror seems to feel himself too much fettered 
by the priestly influence around him, to be able 
to declare himself very decidedly in favour of 
religious liberty, there seems to be no doubt 
that his own feelings are decidedly with that 
cause, and that he only waits the auspicious 
moment to grant the fullest toleration to all 
classes of Christians in France. Another plea- 
sant result, which, if not originating in our 
alliance with that country, derives much of its 
value from it, is the proposal made by our 
French brethren of the Evangelical Alliance, to 
hold a grand gathering of Christians in Paris 
during the approaching summer, when the 
Exhibition is expected to attract multitudes 
from all civilized nations to that centre. And a 
third is just coming into play—less important 
than either of the former perhape—yet tending 
to other improvements of vast importance ; 
I mean the new postal arrangements, whereby 
letters will now be charged only 4d. hetween 
the two countries, instead of 10d., as hitherto. 
The facilities thus given to private intercourse, 
will tend to draw closer the relations of amity 
now existing, to break down many barriers 
and obviate many prejudices, and it is at pres- 
ent impossible to calculate to what results, so- 
cial, commercial, and, above all, religious, this 
change may lead. 

The news at home is of no interest at this 
moment. A lull seems to have fallen upon the 
stormy sea of Church politics, befitting the 
present season, but certainly by no means likely 
to continue. The disorganization of the Es- 
tablishment becomes more and more 
Not only does the Puseyite party hold out with 
a vitality and vigour which we look for in vain 
among the Evangelicals; but a semi-infidel 
section of the clergy, emboldened by the im- 
punity of their Popishly-inclined brethren, are 
now apparently throwing off the reserve whick 
prudence rather than principle has hitherto 
imposed. You have already heard of the dan- 
gerous doctrines preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Maurice within the walls of King’s College, 
London, and of his expulsion in consequence. 
Perhaps, however, you are not aware that he 
continues to spread his views from one of the 
most influential pulpits of the Established 


| Church in London, unchecked, unreproved. 


Is it wonderful, then, that another of similar 
opinions, only a tly more extreme, should 

have e in the ancient Uni- 
versity stronghold of Cambridge, to promulgate 
the doctrine that the Scriptures are uninspired, 
or, at least, that inspiration in them is of a kind 
that leaves every one at liberty to hold or reject. 
what he pleases? So, however, it appears to be. 

And who is to check the evil? who even to offer 

a firm and dignified protest? We would have, 
hoped at one time to find faithful men among 


| the Evangelical party to stand forth on such an 


ocesaion, and urge every possible expedient for 
purging out from this fountain-head of eealeri- 
astical opinion so destructive 2 heresy. But 
alas! we have sean, so. much pusilianimity, so 
little self-denial, such, regard: for Episcopal ar 
prelatic authority and convenience, — cor 
ference, in short, ta. great 
party, as to inspire the feer that, matters will 


be allowed to advance many(stages downward. 
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nurses already furnished by 


‘the ‘Rev, Mr. Mackenzie of Batho, 
in the one capacity, and hia wife, a daughter of 


‘ 


doe late Dr, Chalmers, in the other, have just 


© whose! minister is f Kabi both here and in 


America, for the singular voluminousness of 
bis aathorship, was startled last Sunday by the 


‘announcement of a new discovery in the field 
‘Sf prophecy, which that Reverend Doctor pro- 
feeses to have made, viz: that Sebastopol and 
AArmagedion are identical, the former signifying 
in’ Greek what the latter means in Hebrew, vis: 
the quguat city, .Your numerous clerical readers 
will settle among themselves what value is to 
be placed on the literary merits of this dis- 
‘covery; and will probably agree with me, that 
euch bold speculations as this points to are 
ittle in acéordance with the sobriety which 


fm pught to characterise the interpretation of the 
word of God from a Presbyterian pulpit. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE oF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


‘Improvements in Washington—TIroquois delegates— 
Death of Senator Norris— Business in Congress 
Memorial of Shi Dr. Kane—Cuba— 
President's levee— Minister to Spain. 
asurmetom, Jan. 16th, 1855. 
“" Messrs. Editori—Whoever, in these days, walks 


«windows of several bookstores large and well col- 


-Oured pictures, represénting this city as it will be so 
ison as the public improvements now in actual pro- 
Our ropolis has always 


te its p int ſuture. Public reservations 
of ground, until recently, were mere cow 


either the monument to Washington, nor the en- 
Capitol. rising grandly above its surrounding 

trees and beautiful grounds, nor the exquisite Doric 
, of the Patent Office can yet be seen, except 


in the place, und frequently having little religious 
| — 


your readers, but as yet our brethren in other parts 
‘of the country have a very quate idea of the 
obligations. of the Church at large, to aid in sustain- 
ing religions.operations here. Until this subject is 
better understood it can do no harm, at least from 
time to time, to keep it alive and before the thoughts 
‘of those on whom the responsibility largely rests. 

*" Within a few days the particulars of an interview 
between Mr. Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian 
A fairs, and a delegation of thirteen Indians from the 
Six Nationsof New York, have been made public. 
There were five Senecas, four Oneidas, thrée Ondb- 


to take part in the « Convention of old soldiers, 
aleo to secure their share of whatever lands or 
may be given to those who served in the 
Britain. E. W. Benson, Esq. of 
@nondega county, New York, himself an 
member.af the Seneca na accompanied 
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informed that the rooms were crowded with those 
who wished to see and shake hands with the Chief 


Nothing special has occurred in the churches here 
within the last few days. Not, at least, to my know- 


The National Institute held its annual meeting 
last night; officers were elected, and several inter- 
esting papers read. Tarra. 


ITEMS 


PAUPERISM IN [RELAND.—A few rs 
since there were 3000 inmates in Ballinas- 
loe Workhouse; there are now but 400; 
and the Guardians have recently sold the 
surplus bedding and clothes. Some of the 
purchasers were people who formerly used 
the articles as paupers. 

_ Lagurnina.—aAs many as two hundred 
and eighty ships of the royal navy have 
been ‘damaged by lightning, and the lords 
of the Admiralty have directed their atten- 
tion to the important subject. 


Femace TRAVELLER. — Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer has now successfully accomplished 
her second vo round the world, and 
arrived in London, after an absence of three 
years and a half. Madame Pfeiffer is now 
occupied in preparing her journals of this 
her last adventurous journey for the press. 
Tux Seconp or DecemBEeR.—On the 2d 
of December 1804, Napoleon the First was 
crowned ; on the 2d of December 1805, he 
won the battle of the three Emperors at 
Austerlitz; 2d of December 1825, accession 
of Nicholas of Russia; 2d of December 1848. 
accession of Francis Joseph of Austria ; 2d 
of December 1851, coup d' etat by Louis 
Napoleon; 2d of December 1852, his pro- 
clamation as Em of the French; 2d of 
December 1854, alliance of England and of 
the two — — of France and Austria, 
against the Emperor of Russia. 


A Girr.—A letter from Rome, in the 
Corriere Mercantile of Genoa, of the 16th 
ult., states that the — has presented the 
church of St. Peter with a gold chalice, en- 
riched with precious stones, taken out of the 
saddle which the Sultan had sent to him some 
time ago asa gift. 

A Misstonary VISSEL For AFRICcA.— 
The brig “Ethiopian Queen,” built ex- 
pressly for the conveyance of Christian 
teachers to the eastern coast of Africa, was 
launched opposite the city of Hamburg, 
in Germany, on the 27th of last September. 
She was built by a poor but charitable con- 
gregation in the German village of Her- 
mansburg, and cost 18,000 thalers, of which 
150 came from some unknown persons in 
America. She was — to leave for 


Africa on the 23d of 
pany of missionaries. | 
SMITHSONIAN InstrTuTe.—A difficulty 
having arisen between Professor Henry and 
Mr. Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institute, as to the proper mode of conduct- 
ing that Institution, the subject was brought 
before the Regents at the late meeting, 
when Professor Henry’s views were sus- 
tained by a vote of ten to three. ; 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—Petitions in re- 
gard to closing the locks of the Erie Canal 
on the Sabbath are in circulation in the 
various parts of the State of New York, 
with a view to incite legislative action on 
the subject. The Buffalo and Rochester 
papers are arguing the question. 

CoLONIZATION OF PALESTINE.—A party 
of rich gentlemen have arrived at Jerusalem 
with the purpose ‘of commencing a colony 
There are many similar projects 

in different parts of the land. At 

and Sidon an architect has arrived 

from England accompanied with men and 
means to commence a colony. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF MaGpa- 
LEN CoLLEGE.—The Rev. Martin Joseph 
Routh, D. D. and President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, expired on Friday evening, 

dle before eight o’clock, in the one hun- 
ze, and after a few days 


dredth of his 
0: held the headship 


illness. Dr. Routh ha 
upwards of sixty years. | 
DxaArR or THe Rev.. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. Dill, one of the leading ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church in the North of 
Ireland, died recently at Ballykelly. 


on SornrpTurE READERS.—The 
Kiltkenny Moderator says:—“In Carlow 
most violent outrages have been committed 
against Scripture readers during the 
week, Recently, one of them, named Ken- 
ny, was struck down by a stone, and his life 
is placed in imminent danger. The resident 
magistrate has offered a reward for the dis- 
covery of the trator of the outrage. 
A Roman Catholic priest passed * when 
the assault was being committed. He was 
cheered by the mob, and made no attempt 


| to stop the outrageous 


A SPLENDID Beoqurst.—The late Earl 


of Beauchamp bequeathed $300,000 for the 


erection and endowment of alms-houses at 
Newland, in Worcestershire, for the benefit 
CovontzatTion.—The African 
Repository for January, states that thé num- 


1854 was less than in the year pre- 
— de retheinbored, ‘the 
was 782. The number for 1854 is not 

itory, but the reasons for 
are. From these it 


al 


the limited means st its command, the re- 


siderably 
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‘reached San 


tober, with a 


with 3500 bbls. flour. 


ber of emigrants sent out to Liberia during 
ithe 
| edding,” When, it will 


Society bas been ob iged |. 
to curtail its migran 


* 


— 


same time, the Society has been obliged to 
— — 
parts of Liberia for the comfortable accom- 
modation of emigrants, while improvements 


to a much greater extent are really necessary, 
— — this 


latter cause it appears manifest that unless 
the contributions in aid of the funds should 
very largely increase, the Society must still 
further curtail its emigrant operations. 

York Crrr BIA Socrery.—The 
Thirty-firet Annual Report, just published, 
shows an increased amount of distribution 
throughout the city. Eight wards, com- 
prising about 25, families, have been 
re- visited and supplied with the Scriptures. 
It is gratifying to notice that there is-a 
— diminution in those who refuse the 

ible. 


Viorrus or have 
been three victims of spiritualism brought 
to the Hamilton County Lunatic Asylum, 
within the past three weeks. The physician 
of the Asylum, Dr. J. S. Quinn, has been 
astonished at some of the revelations made 
from the world of spirits. One of the three 
patients alluded to, says he has had instruc- 
tions from some of the spirits to engage in the 
Herculean labour of preparing three works 
on Theology, Demonology and Sorcery.— 
Cincinnati Com. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Oatreornta.—The steamer Northern 
Light has arrived at New York, with over half 
a million dollars in gold. The dates from San 
Francisco are to the 23d ult. The miners were 
anxiously awaiting rain. The largest portion 
of the business part of Vallecitos was destroyed 
by fire on the Zlst ult. but the details had not 


Francisco. Another quicksilver 
mine has been discovered in California. An 
earthquake occurred at San Francisco on the 
10th of December. At one of the California 
Indian reservations, that on the Colusa, some 
difficulty is experienced in getting the Indians 
harmoniously together. A revolutionary out- 
break in the Mexican State of Sonora was re- 
ported. 

From Orecon.—We have n to 
the 9th of December. The Lewes 
vened at Salem on the 4th of that month. In 


the Council, J. K. Kelly of Clackimus was 


chosen president, and B. Genois chief clerk. 
In the House, L. F. Cartee of Clackamas was 
elected speaker, and V. Trevitt chief clerk. 
They are all democrats. The Portland Times 
says:—‘‘The Willamette River is lower now 
than it has been for several years, at this sea- 
son. The boats on the Upper Willamette 
have not, for several days, been able to ascend 
further than Cham „on account of water, 
which heretofore, at this season, has been am- 
ple. We have had very little rain for several 
weeks, though appearances now promise it 
soon. Should we get enough to swell the river 
to a navigable stage, the winter trade may 
open briskly.” The same paper publishes a 
decision of Judge Williams, to the effect that 
a settler on the public lands, having an Indian 
woman for his wife, can hold a half section of 
land in the right of that wife, under the dona- 
tion law—a point, it appears, upon which there 
has been some difference of opinion in Oregon. 


n Matteson, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, speaks cheeringly of 
the condition and prospects of the State Illi 
nois has now, complete and in active operation, 
1837 miles of railroad, built within the last six 
years, and 847 miles, besides, of projected 
road. The State debt—$17,944,652—the Gov- 
ernor thinks, will be liquidated in ten years, 
if not sooner, and estimates an increase of 20 
per cent. on the revenue for the next two years. 


A Femare Srupent or Law.—Mrs. Emma 
R. Coe, who was a distinguished participant 
in the late Woman’s Rights Convention, held 
in Philadelphia, has been registered as a stu- 
dent of law, in the office of the District Court. 
She her studies in the 
office of William S. Pierce, Esq. The mascu- 
line knights of the brief are rather startled by 
this bold innovation. 

Tue Loss sy Frres.—In Baltimore last year 
there were three hundred and sixty-two fires, 
and a destruction of property valued at $665,- 
000. In Boston two hundred and three fires, 
and property destroyed valued at $219,000. 
Boston has a paid fire system, but Baltimore 
has the voluntary system, and the citizens ap- 
pear to be getting very thoroughly sick of it. 

Arralti Catamity.—The beautiful resi- 
dence of Mr. J. A. Haven, at Fort Washing- 
ton, near New York, was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday last, 13th inst. Three of the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Haven, 26, 24, and 18 years, 
perished by suffocation. The fire, which is 
supposed to have originated in the laundry, 
where two German girls had been ironing, was 
discovered at about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at which time Mr. Haven was awakened by 
a sense of suffocation. He immediately gave 
the alarm to the family, and all made their 
escape; but three of the four daughters went 
back into the house, to save something from 
the flames, and were suffocated. One of them 
was rescued, just alive, but the other two were 
dead when discovered. They were said to have 
been domestic, and very devoted to each other, 
and highly accomplished, one of them very 
beautiful. The family attended a Unitarian 
church. Their funeral took place on Tuesday 
afternoon, 16th inst. from the house of Mr. Hop- 
kins, the son-in-law of Mr. Havens. The inter- 
ment took place in the family burial ground, 
a small enclosure a few rods to the south of 
2 ruins. The three sisters were laid side by 
side. 


Fire Axp Loss or LiIrz.—0On Wednesday 
morning, 17th inst. between two and three 
o’clock, a fire broke out in the lower part of 
the boarding house of Mrs. Edwards, No. 360 
Chestnut street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
phia. A young man named Alexander Bow- 
man, about 22 years of age, from Hagerstown, 
Maryland, a student at the Jefferson Medical 
College, was burned to death. A young man 
named George Albert Jones injured himself by 
jumping from the second story window of the 
besten building. The coroner held an inquest 


in the case. o affair is involved in much 


mystery. 

Norts Carotina.—Thomas B Esq., the 
new Governor of North Carolina, in his in- 
au , advocates an amendment of 
the State Constitution, so as to extend the right 
of suffrage by abrogating the freehold qualifi- 
cation for Senatorial voters, and zealously 
urges the prosecution of a liberal system of 
internal improvements; especially the comple- 
tion of the t Central Railroad, and its fur- 
ther extension east and west. 


Inpran Roppers on THE Pxarns.—Cattle 
drivers who have recently crossed the Plains 
to California, complain that they lost more of 
their stock during the past than in any pre- 
views 7a and almost altogether from the 
depredations of the Indians. Two gentlemen 
of St. Louis, Missouri, one of whom had a large 
contract for cattle to fill, and the other had 
purchased several thousand head of sheep, have 
abandoned their contracts in consequence of 
being afraid. to venture across the country 
with their droves. 


Present tHe Czar.—The Emperor of 
Russia has presented to Charles H. Haswell, 
the well-known Engineer of New York, a 
nificent diamond ring, worth some $15,000, in 
consideration of his laboursin furnishing draw- 
ings of steam machinery. 

Governor or DeLaware.—The inauguration 
of Governor Causey of Delaware, took place at 
Dover on the 16th The inaugural address 
takes much the same ground occupied by that 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Goops ror Harp Times.—Among the goods 
imported by the Asia to Boston, was a case of 
thread lace valued at $10,500, upon which the 


‘duties amounted to $2100. A single invoice 


of French goods was valued at 765, and 
the duties paid amounted to $8439.95. 


Mipness or THE Winter.—A despatch from 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, dated 12th inst., 
says this harbour is free from ice, and a pro- 

ler arrived to-day from Toronto, Canada, 
wbout 2508 bile. of day, 
is ing about . of flour a day, to 
N ork and other places. 3 

Interesting Revo.vrionary The 
in addi- 


covered by some workmen, near Bunker Hill, 
on Friday last, we are told that on the follow- 


‘ing day several others were dug up. Besides 


these ancient relics, there have been brought 
to light quite a display of implements of the 
battle field, such as muskets, balls, flints, and 
buttons bearing the number of the regiment, 
which indicates that they were originally a 
part of the dress of the British infantry. 
Gostiy Boquat.—The New York Mirror 
sysi+—“ A fifth avenue young lady, well known 
in fashionable society, was the recipient, on 
New Year’s day, of the most elegant flower- 


gift we have ever seen in this or any other 


country. It was made in the shape of an 


less than in the former. At the | 


To France.—We regret to learn 


by an attack of ey 


é been for some time 
his illness incapable of taking exercise. 


ernor Pollock was inau 


augural address he 
the funds set apart for educational purposes, 
protests against sectional dominance in the 
school system, and adopts the Bible as the only 
sure cement of our national edifice, social, 4 
litical, and religious. In speaking of the de- 
feat of the prohibition bill, he says it now be- 
comes the duty of the Legislature to consider 
what other measures are necessary to restrain 
the evils of intemperance, and recommends the 
of a ep ye license law. He con- 
emns the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
advocates the protection of American industry, 
improvement of rivers and harbours, a judi- 
cious ho bill, reform in the naturaliza- 
tion laws, and also declares himself in favour 
of preventing the immigration of foreign pau- 
pers and convicts into the United States. 


Ax American Paper Paris.—At the in- 
stance of Dr. James Swaim, a Philadelphian 
now in Paris, a weekly American newspa 
has been commenced in that city, called“ 7’he 
American.” It is conducted by Mr. Charles 
L. Fleischmann, and is designed for the use 
of Americans in Paris and on the continent. 
Each number will contain a summary of Ame 
rican news, thus performing for Americans the 
office so long and successfully performed for 

Galigna 


Englishmen by ignant. 


Wasuincton Territory.—The Legislature 
of Washington Territory organized on the 4th 
ult., by the election of the following officers: 
President of the Council, Seth Catlin; Chief 
Clerk, Butler P. Anderson; Speaker of the 
House, Henry R. Crosbie; Chief Clerk, B. F. 
Kendel. 


Tavern Licenses Ix PRILADELTHIA.—A new 
temperance bill, designed to affect the city and 
county of Philadelphia, has recently been in- 
troduced into the Senate of Pennsylvania. 
The provisions of this bill require that the 
Court of Quarter Sessions shall os ge three 
appraisers of dealers, distillers, and brewers ; 
— that no license shall be issued unless the 
certificate of the appraisers be first filed, to- 
gether with a petition of twelve respectable 
householders in the ward where the liquor is 
to be sold, stating that the applicant is of good 
moral character, and that public convenience 
will be promoted. There are also several other 
forms to be complied with before the license 
can be obtained. Drunkenness is to be made 
a misdemeanor, and punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five dollars for every offence. 


A N — Messen- 
says there is a poor decrepit old beggar in 
the city of New York, — distressed ap- 
pearance rarely fails of eliciting a penny from 
the pockets of the benevolent, and yet who 
owns two fine brick houses in Brooklyn, which 
he has earned by his heart-breaking appeals 
for charity. 


‘ Waar 1s 4 Ton Weicut?—The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania recently decided, that 
under the law of 1834, the legal weight of a 
ton in that State is 2000 pounds, and not 2240, 
as practiced until lately ae | the coal deal- 
ers, 2268 pounds as formerly allowed amon 
the iron men for a ton of pig metal. The coa 
dealers of Baltimore some months ago settled 
upon 2000 pounds as a ton weight. 


PresipEnTIaAL Receprions.—It is announced 
that there will be public receptions at the 
Executive Mansion, between the hours of 8 
and 10 o’clock on every Friday evening, during 
the present session of Congress. 


Kanzas.—A letter from Governor Reeder is 
published in the newspapers, in which he 
says that Kanzas territory, much as it has been 
commended, has been undervalued. He des- 
cribes it as possessing an unusually fertile 
soil, and abundance of e, and advises 
— of building to emigrate 

ither. 


Patriot Governor Gardner of Massachu- 
setts, wore on Tuesday, it is stated, during his 
inauguration, an entire suit of American manu- 
se Every article of his dress was home 
made. 


Mart Ron nens. — United States Marshal 
Mott has conveyed to the Troy jail six young 
men charged with robbing the United States 
mail. They were caught in the woods near 
Binghamton, Broome county, New York. 


Liquor Law 1n New Lokk. Prohibitory 
Liquor Bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature. It is a modification of the 
former bill in that it does not authorize the 
searching of a house for liquors, unless the 
8 has been previously convicted under 

e ac 


Tae Great Sovurnern Mart.—The Charles- 
ton Courier congratulates its readers on the 
settlement of the mail difficulties which have 
for some time existed between the Post Office 
at Washington and the South Carolina Rail 
Road — we . The Courier says they will 
now have the deliveries a day sooner from the 
North and South. 


Gatveston, Texas.—The population of Gal- 
veston, Texas, on the Ist of January, 1855, 
was from 7000 to 8000. Twenty-five hundred 
emigrants from Europe, and as many more 
from the old States of the Union have arrived 
there since October; but the majority of these 
have proceeded to the interior. The levee now 
has in good repair seven wharves, all admittin 
drays, carriages, &., to receive freight — 
passengers from the ship's tackles. On and 
adjoining these whaeves, there are warehouses 
of capacity to store 25,000 bales of cotton, or 
120,000 barrels of measurement goods, besides 
a large amount of room embraced in ware- 
rooms disconnected with the wharves, afford- 


ing, perhaps, space in the aggregate for 175,- 
000 — 


Cincinnati Colum- 
bian says that the Association called the Know- 
Somethings, which was started in that city 
—— time since, to counteract the ·— 

ings, is growing very rapidly. It opposes 
the of any direct or Indirect 
cal or er disabilities, on account of the 
accident of birth, or the holding of particular 
religious sentiments. Applying these gener- 
alities to present cases, it denounces all dis- 
tinction based on the religious opinions of 


whether a nominee is a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant—a native or foreigner. 


Western Iuuicration.—The Grant County 
(Wisconsin) Herald estimates that, during the 
season just closed, 40,000 emigrants 
through that county on their way north and 
west in search of new homes, and that 20,000 
more took the river route, making in all 60,000 
added to the population of Northern Iowa, 
Western Wisconsin, and Minnesota, during 
this year. 

Present ro Coronet Benton.—The New 
York Commercial Advertiser mentions that the 
officers of the New York Mercantile Lib 
Association, contemplate presenting a magnifi- 
cently bound copy of the London Jllustrated 
News (all the volumes from its commencement) 


their grateful appreciation of his lecture on 
the Pacific Rai „which was delivered with- 
out charge to the Association, and drew the 
largest audience that has been attracted by 
any lecture of the course. 


American Srationery.— The 


Senate 40 provide for the use of members none 
but American stationery. 

Tae New LsorsLA TURN AND Romanists. 
—Quite a discussion took place in the organi- 
zation of the New York 
about extending the invitation to pray i 
House to the 

The ry. ry was finally left to the Speak 
is said that the latter determined to invite 


declined after what had ocourred. 
Ny Jersey.—The New 
assembled at Trenton on 


liam Parry, Whi 
Speaker of the 
tive American 
his annual m to the 
the total di 
of 


ouse. A majority of the Na- 
voted 


contains 1. The fund for the 
| support of free schools is $403,205, The Gov- 
ernor the passage of 8 law pro- 
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7. Sth inst. 


Colonel W. C. Alexander, Democrat, of Mer- 
cer, was elected President of the Senate. Wil- 
of Burlington, was elected 


The Governor of New Jersey, in 
islature, shows 

tures, and extraor- 
State for the last year, to be 
$180,464; the receipts, $174,639, while the 


flag protects the 


the education of teachers ought to be establish- 
ed. He refers to the sale of spirituous liquors, 
but makes no suggestions as to its restriction. 
A law prohibiting courts from naturalising for 
a period of time previous to State elections, 
would be attended with beneficial results, and 
add greater ty to the ballot box. Double 
railroad tracks and restricted speed, he says, 
should be provided for by law. 


Promisiriow In New Jersey.—A Probibi- 
‘tory Liquor bill was ag in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature on the 16th inst. Its features 
are similar to others on the same subject. 
The law, if passed, will go into effect in 
December next. The bill provides for the 
submission of the law to the people, not as to 
whether it shall take effect, but merely to ob- 
tain an expression of opinion on its merits. 

Tae Mxxicax Bounpary Commission.—The 
Washington ‘Star has information that Mr. 
Emory, the United States Commissioner, had 
met Me. Lalasar, the Mexican Commissioner, 
at El Paso, on the ane — when = 

uestions respecting the boundary that cou 
lead to any apr were fully discussed, and 
satisfactorily settled. The two Commissioners 
had agreed upon the parallel of 31 degrees 47 
minutes as the initial point of boundary on the 
Rio Grande, and the survey of the line west- 
ward from that point had been commenced. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Baltic, arrived at New York, 
brings Londa papers to the 30th of Decem- 
ber. Commodore M. C. Perry, of the United 
States Navy, commander of the Japan expedi- 
tion, was among the passengers by the Baltic. 

The governments of England and France 
have notified the Swedish government that 
they intend to withdraw the permission which 
they gave, this year, for trade to be carried on 
between Finmark and the Russian harbours 
in the White Sea, during the blockade of the 
said ports; and that the armed force of the 
allies, when it next appears in those seas, will 
have orders to put a stop to all commercial in- 
tercourse. This announcement was officially 
made known at Christiana on the 9th of De- 
cember. 

There is nothing new from Sebastopol. The 
Ruasian bulletins claim great advantages over 
the »esiegers. 

Tie Cunard steamer Arabia sailed from 
Marseilles on the 21st of December, with 1640 
men of the 18th French regiment of the line, 
for the Crimea. The Arabia attracted much 
attention at Marseilles. 

The Prussian mission to England proves to 
be of no importance. 

There is a man named Fletcher, 108 years 
of age, now living near London. He was a 
soldier during twenty-eight years of his earlier 
life, and fought against the United States in 
the first American war. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament has adjourned, the royal assent 
having first been given to the bill authorizing 
the enlistment of foreign mercenaries. This 
measure continues unpopular in England. It 
is said that the articles of the Germanic Con- 
federation expressly forbid German subjects 
from entering the military service of forei 
States. In the British House of Commons, in 
reply to a question, Mr. Sidney Herbert stated 
that the sick and wounded in the field and 
general hospital at Scutari, Balaklava, &c., 
was, on the Sth ult., 5943. He was afraid, 
however, that the su uent returns would 
show a considerable addition to those numbers. 
It appears that the British expenditures for 
the year which ended on the 10th of October, 
were upwards of seven millions pounds ster- 
ling on account of the army, and upwards of 
ten millions on account of the navy. The 
English press, having held in as long as possi- 
ble, is at length out in full chorus upon Lord 
Raglan. Hitherto not a whisper has been 
heard against the Commander-in-Chief, or the 
officers of the army generally. But at last the 
bonds of silence are broken, and bitter are 
the sarcasms. and bold and thundering the 
denunciations, upon the mismanagement of the 
campaign in the Crimea. The siege of Sebas- 
topo being an admitted failure, there is no- 
thing left but to charge the result to a stupid in- 
competency, and to find a sca therefor. 
The disester is great, and the public voice de- 
mands a sacrifice of corresponding dimensions. 
The London Despatch, of a late date, makes 
an earnest appeal to the Poles, which concludes 
with this language: — A single Polish regi- 
ment fighting by our side in the Crimea, 
would bring every Pole in the Russian army to 
our standard, The Polish soldiers of Menschi- 
koff are kept in entire ignorance of the cause 
in which they fight, and our feelings towards 
them. They are told we massacre all who 
fall into our hands. They see no friends 
among us—none who speak their tongue and 
proclaim their brotherhood. But if they saw 
their own countrymen embodied under our 
standard, and heard them, like the men of 
Macedonia, calling to them—‘Come over and 
help us,’ we believe the Russian army would 
not hold together for a day.” 


FRANCE. 


On the 26th ult. the Emperor Napoleon 
2 the French Chambers with a speech. 

e holds out no prospect of peace, and calls 
for a loan of 500,000,000 francs, which was 
voted by the legislative body. The speech 
was well received by all parties, but depressed 
the funds. In his speech he allades to the 
treaty with Austria, as only defensive for the 
resent. He thanks the British Parliament 
or its cordial, warm demonstrations, and the 
English army for its invaluable co-operation 
in the siege of Sebastopol. The land army is 
stated in the Emperor’s speech at 518,000 and 
113,000 horses, with 62, sailors on ship- 
board. He asks for an additional levy of 140,- 
000 men, and states that the revenues of the 
country remain undiminished. The English 
ge warmly praise the Emperor’s speech. 

he London Daily News says: —“ Napoleon 
rises to the level of the situation. His language 
is the language of a true statesman. The 
speech is characterized by an eloquence as pow- 
erful as that of the first of his name, and infinite- 
ly more chaste and dignified.” All the Paris 
journals publish the s h without comment, 
excepting the Siecle, which says that the friend- 
iy sentiments expressed toward England have 

e approbation of France; and trusts that 
the gracious words respecting the Emperor of 
Austria may haye their due influence on his 
decision. French lady of fortune was re- 
cently arrested in Paris, charged with a con- 
spiracy against the person and government of 
the Emperor. An extensive correspondence 
was found upon her, and she was thrown into 
prison. 


ITALY. 


According to letters from Florence of the 
19th ult. Tuscany will soon be evacuated b 
the Austrian troops. The regiment of Frenc 
dragoons that has been in Rome since 1849 is 
to be immediately withdrawn, and is not to be 
replased. A curious quarrel had broken out 
at Naples between the King and the Jesuits, 
The Neapolitan Minister of Police recently 
sent for father Giuseppe, the head of the order 
of Jesus, and informed him that he must no 
longer teach the “revolutionary” doctrine 
that the Pope is superior to all the kings of 
the earth. The Minister added, that in 18 
the Jesuits had been sent out of the yf 
“in coaches,” but if they continued to h 
such doctrines they would be “hunted out 
with picks!” Father Giuseppe and twenty- 
three others, much alarmed at the threat, have 

ublished a statement, professing their entire 

evotion to the absolute monarchy of Naples. 
A correspondent of the London Times, writing 
from Turin, gives an interesting review of the 
present complicated state of Italian politics, 
and notices the renewed activity of the revolu- 
tionists for the promotion of their objects. It 
is hinted that the States are full of Russian 


nts, who, it is alleged, stimulate the Maz- 
2 party to action, —— afford funds. 


SPALV. 

On the 23d December, the Cortes voted the 
bill fixing the effective force of the Spanish 
army at 70,000 men. The report that England 
will enlist Spanish auxiliaries for the war in 
the Crimea, is current at Madrid. The Nacion 
of December 21st, indeed, speaks as probable 
of a body of 15,000 volunteers for the Allies, 
to be paid by France and England, officered by 
Spanish officers. A letter from Madrid states 
that Mr. Soule, the American Minister, was 

t at a discussion which took place in the 
Spanish Chambers on the propriety of selling 
Cuba. It is said that Mr. Soule required the 
ish Government to join in the treaty re- 

concluded between the United States 

ussia to ize the principle that the 
goods; but the ish Gov- 
ernment has declined. Neither — 
ernment accepted the ition e by the 
British Aral the 


or, to 


centl 
and 


— ê m—— — — 


trade piracy; but it has given orders for the 
strict exeoution of the Conventions already ex- 
isting with England on that subject.” 

FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The dates from Se l are to the 18th of 
December, received by the Allies, and to the 
are merely tolegrapita, bot they eafice to show 
are to show 
that — of a had oo- 
curred on either side. The total reinforce- 
ments to the allied armies amounted to 18,000 
men. Whether Prince Menschikoff also had 
received further additions, is not stated. The 
probability is that they constantly arrive. The 
weather continued bad, with only short inter- 
vals of frost. The allied troops were suffering 
from sickness—the scurvy and the diarrhaa 
having appeared among them. The horses 
were dying by hun The condition of 
the Russians was also reported to be deplora- 
ble in the extreme. The — had mounted 
their batteries on the third parallel. On the 
night of the 6th, the Russians evacuated the 

eighty-five pieces of arti . the 
the damage done by the 1 to the allies’ 
works had been repaired. It is said that the 
Russians have removed part of their artillery 
to the ships, twenty-two of which are equipped 
for sea. Sorties took place frequently, but the 
Russians were erally repulsed. General 
Menschikoff was sick, and the command had 
devolved on Osten Sacken. The Czar’s sons 
have returned to St. Petersburg. Two Rus- 
sian steamers came out of the harbour of Se- 
bastopol on the 6th, and commenced — on 
a French steamer and bomb ketch. Two Eng- 
lish frigates gave chase, whereupon the Rus- 
sian steamers retreated at once behind their 
fortifications. 

A rumour prevailed in the British camp 
that the bombardment was to recommence on 
the 17th ult., when all the new and powerful 

ns from both the English and French works, 

ilt and fortified recently with much care, 
and at a great sacrifice of the health and com- 
fort of the men, would open fire simultaneous- 
ly, and that the storming of the place would 
be made on the 19th; but these dates were 
probably fixed in ignorance of the exact time 
at which the forces of Omar Pacha would be 
fit to take the field. These forces were arriv- 
ing in large numbers at Eupatoria, the first 
detachment of which consisted of 5000 men— 
the veterans who had fought with such bravery 
on the Danube last summer, not the raw levies 
who fled in terror at Balaklava. With a force 
like this in the rear of the Russians, and a. 
formidable army before Sebastopol, the position 
of the Russian General will not be enviable. 
The Czar is concentrating troops round Mos- 
cow, and on the Austrian frontier—looking, it 
is said, to the possibility of a decided rupture 
with Austria. A ukase, dated St. Petersburg, 
denounces death as the punishment of murder- 
ing wounded soldiers on the field of battle. 
This decree is probably owing to the indigna- 
tion excited throughout the civilized — by 
the reported barbarities of Russian soldiers 
during the battle of Inkermann. A ukase, da- 
ted December 13, orders a levy of 10 men in 
every 1000 throughout the eastern half of the 
Russian empire; to commence on the 15th of 
February, and to be completed by the 15th of 
March. Jews are not exempt. It is said that 
the chief engineer officer who conducts the de- 
fence of Sebastopol is General Destrem, a 
Frenchman. This officer was presented to the 
service of the Emperor Alexander by Napoleon 
I., at the time of the treaty of Tilsit. General 
Destrem is not only an accomplished engineer, 
but a poet of considerable talent. He has 
translated into French verse the fables of Kri- 
loff, called The Russian Lafontaine.“ 


AUSTRIA. 

The Wanderer of Vienna, of the 23d, says: 
„A letter from Tcharakou states that there has 
been a sanguinary engagement between the 
Russians and a battalion of Tunis infantry 
which was making a reconnoissance. The lat- 
ter had the advantage.” 


POLAND. 


Orders have been received at Warsaw to 
complete the additional works of the citadel 
within the first fortnight of January. Marshal 
Paskiewitch has ordered the immediate enrol- 
ment of three parks of flying artillery. It ap- 

that there are very few Russian troo 
in the two provinces of Prussian Poland. The 
recruits of the new levy are intended to create 
a second grand army of reserve, which is to be 
concentrated in and around Moscow. From 
the continued concentration of troops along the 
frontier of Austria, it is evident that the Czar 
looks to the contingency of actual hostilities 
with Austria. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. Fay, United States Minister to the Swiss 
confederation, has handed to the federal coun- 
cil the 3 of the treaty of commerce and 
friendship which was debated some time “6° 
at Washington, and was not ratified. The 
United States Government has introduced some 
modifications in this project, and hopes it will 
be accepted by the Swiss confederation. Ac- 
counts from Berne state that a letter had been 
received by the master armorer of Zurich, from 
M. de Collette, the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg, inviting workmen and 
armorers from Switzerland to join the Russian 
regiments, All expenses to their destination 
would be paid, with a salary of forty pounds 
per annum, and they would be placed at the 

ead of the workmen in the regiment. 


BELGIUM. 


In Belgium great floods are reported, and in 
some places snow was ten feet thick. Accord- 
ing to accounts from Vienna, Belgium was 
about to join the alliance of the Western 


Powers. 
DENMARK. 


A letter from Copenhagen, of the 22d ult., 
describes the opening of the new Danish Par- 
liament as 8 just taken place under cir- 
cumstances highly favourable to constitutional 
development. o programme of the new 
Ministers was laid before both Houses at the 
same time, and was received with great accla- 
mation. It is said that there is a strong party 
in the Danish legislative assembly, at the head 
of which is Bishop Monrad, who are in favour 
of the impeachment of the late Ministers, for 
their attempt to tamper with the constitution. 
The King had been serenaded by the populace, 
and not only the Ministers, but all the members 
of both Houses had dined with his Majesty at 
the Palace of Christiansborg. 


INDIA. 

The overland mail brings dates from Cal- 
cutta of November 18th. There was consid- 
erable apprehension in British India of Rus- 
sian movements and intrigues. It is announ- 
ced that Dost Mahomed is seeking a British 
alliance. In Burmah the recently acquired 
provinces are rapidly increasing in 1 
and the contentment visible throughout the 
country forms a strange contrast to the state 
of affairs a few years back. The present 
King of Ava, moreover, continues to manifest 
a friendly disposition, and has just sent an En- 
voy to the Governor General. : 


CHINA. 


Letters from Hong Kong, dated November 
10th, says:—The expedition to retake Fatshan 
failed, and that important depot is still held 
by the insurgents. Near Canton, however, 
the Imperialists have been more successful, 
and the insurgents have withdrawn further 
into the country. The defence of the city ap- 

to satisfy the authorities. It is said the 

chief magistrate has been executed, owing to 
some treachery having been discovered. From 
Shanghai the advices are to the 4th of No- 
vember. No communication had been receiv- 
ed from Sir John Bowring or the United States 
Commissioner, Mr. McLane, since they left 
for the Peiho on the IIth of October. The 
city of Shanghai was still in possession of the 
insurgents. The new toutae, Yang-Ning-Kih, 
is said to have arrived. Pekin Gazettes are to 
the 30th of September, and report the suc- 
cesses of the Imperial forces. Near Nankin the 
insurgents are said to have lost severely in 
engagements with the Imperial troops, and 
the latter are reported to have retaken Thae- 
ing-foo. The pirates in the Chinese waters 
— been doing much mischief; but an expe- 
dition against them had done some service. 
Twenty-nine sail of them were destroyed on the 
4th and 5th November, by the Barracouta and 
Encounter, which two vessels had, in conjunc- 
tion with the Styx, Spartan, and others, sailed 
for the west coast to root the miscreant#eat of 
their strongholds, Another account states 
that about the same date—early in November 
—while the American steamer Queen was 
cruising, she fell in with, and was attacked by 
13 pirates. The writer says:—‘‘The heavy 
armament of the junks compelled her to haul 
off, and in three hours she renewed the contest, 
but the 32 pounders from the junks would soon 
have made mincemeat of her; for, while the 
pirates’ shot went through her, her own fell 
short, so she was again, after the most perse- 
vering efforts of Lieutenant Preble, obliged to 
abandon the action and stéam off to Macao, 


where she fell in with her — ome ship En- 
counter, which vessel immediately weighed 


and stood away in company with the Queen; 
i threw 


the pirate fleet remained at anchor, and 
some splendid shot at the Encounter, but her 
120 pounders peter too much for them, for, 


having received six shells from the large gun, 
and a few 68 pound shot, they abandoned 
their vessels took to the hills; the junks 
were burnt,” 


MARRIED. 


On the 10th inst., by the Rev. B. Carrell, Mr. 
Journ C. Coon of Flemington, to Miss CaTAraine 
J., daughter of Joun E. Horcomasz, Esq., of Rari- 
tan, New Jersey, all of Hunterdom county, New 
Jersey. 

By the Rev. J. M. Rittenhouse, on the 12th ult., 
Mr. R. McCmomp to Mies Exrzasern B. 
Evans. On the 28th ult., Mr. Isaac Suaar to Miss 
Anmstaono, all of Lancaster county, 


Pennsylvania. 

In Philadelphia, on Monday evening, 15th inst., 
by the Rev. Dr. E. P. re, Mr. WILIA Cowan 
Crawrorp of Richmond, Virginia, to Mies Joss 
Paine Bosweut of Philadelphia. 

At Floral College, North Carolina, on the 28th 
ult., by the Rev. J. Jones Smyth, Colonel Wittiam 
McKar of Robeson county, North Carolina, to Miss 
Evizasern Daew, daughter of Benjamin Drew, 
Esq., of Smithfield, Isie of Wight county, Virginia. 

On the 16th inst., at the United States Hotel, Phi- 
ladelphia, by the Rev. R. Happersett, Mr. CHaRces 
Larouacaps, of the firm of De Coursey, Lafourcade 
& Co., Philadelphia, to Miss Sarure, only daughter 
of A. G. Furnx, Esq., of Norwich, Connecticut. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, 
10th inst., CHARLES DUFF, son of GEORGE H. 
and MARTHA K. STUART, aged 14 months. 


Died, near Basking Ridge New Jersey, on the 
let inst., Mrs. DEBORAH, wife of JONATHAN 
ALWARD, in the 67th year of her age. Mrs. Al- 
ward had been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, of which her husband is a ruling elder, 
more than forty-two years. She was a woman of 
great simplicity, uniformity, consistency, and ex- 
cellence of character. Her light as a Christian 
shone steadily, and her hope, it is believed, was 
very generally firm and comforting. As might be 
expected, after such a life, her end was peace. Re- 
taining her faculties to the very last, and able to 
speak until within a few minutes of her death, her 
testimony was, I have no fears; I am perfectly 
willing to go.“ She was spared to see all her chil- 
dren Nopefully converted, several of whom have fin- 
ished their course and gone up to their everlasting 
reward. Among the latter was the Rev. J. P. Al- 
ward, a highly esteemed missionary of our Foreign 
Board, whose ashes mingle with the sands of Afri- 
ca, until the morning of the resurrection.—Commu- 
nicated. 


Died, near Fairfield, Virginia, on the 4th inst., 
of pneumonia, Mrs. MATILDA W. PAINE, wife of 
the Rev. James Paine, aged 56 years. If to hold the 
righteous in everlasting remembrance, accords not 
only with the revealed purpose and promise of God, 
but is alike the dictate of a pure and sanctified af- 
fection, then may not the afflictive dispensation of 
Providence, which has removed a beloved wife and 
mother, severing at a stroke so many tender ties, 
pass annoticed. It is true, the record of her Chris- 
tian virtues, her works of faith and labours of love, 
is on high among the imperishable records of the 
Lamb’s book of life; still, if a cup of cold water, 
given in the name of a disciple here, is not forgot- 
ten in that bright' world of pleasant memories, by 
the Master himself, may not the servant, in humble 
imitation, embalm in the heart the sacred recollec- 
tion of those who were dear to Him and tous. Mrs. 
Paine was naturally a woman of vigorous and well- 
balanced mind, and of a confiding and affectionate 
disposition. She possessed great self-control, and 
was characterized by great Christian moderation; 
and hence all her habits of thought and feeling ex- 
hibited a beautiful uniformity, that strongly marked 
her character, and inspired even a stranger with a 
confidence that he coald not withhold. Retiring 
and unobtrusive almost to a fault, she won her way 
to the heart without an effort, by the meek simplicity 
that characterized her in all her ways. This, 
coupled with a scrupulous adherence to principle, 
together with a uniform consistency of Christian ez- 
ample, evinced the deep sincerity of her heart, and 
the power of her faith. She was emphatically a 
woman of principle; her whole character was cast 
in the mould of gospel truth, and was built upon 
the foundation of prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone. 80 little of 
nature, and so much of grace, was always visible, 
that it may be doubted whether any one ever passed 
from her presence without being impressed with the 
deep conviction that she had been with Jesus and 
learned of him. As stated, though naturally rather 
reserved and taciturn, yet such was her Christian 
gentleness and unaffected 1 that these very 
traits constituted, with her friends, one of the at- 
tractive features of her character. Few, it is be- 
lieved, have ever exemplified in a higher degree, 
those qualities that constitute a prudent wife and 
faithful mother. So fully did she identify herself 
with her husband in his ministerial duties and trials, 
that next to pleasing her Divine Master, she cheer- 
fully devoted her energies to succour him in his 
work, and console him in his sorrows. Her house- 
hold was the theatre of the most self-denying and 
glorious exploits of her faith. Her industry, econo- 
my, and untiring labours in behalf of her family— 
her faithful instructions and kindly admonitions 
will not soon be forgotten. To train her children 
in the fear and service of God, she ever felt to be 
an important part of her earthly mission, and in the 
discharge of that mission she spent her latest 
breath. Her last words were, God bless my chil- 
dren ; God bless you all. It need scarcely be said 
of such an one, that she died in peace. Having 
served her generation by the will of God, she has 
fallen asleep. May God abundantly sustain and 
comfort the stricken-hearted husband and children, 
and may they be cheered with the blessed hope that 
the separation will only be for a time. 

** There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown, 
A long eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone.“ i 

Died, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on Saturday the 
6th inst., in the 7let year of hie age, GEORGE A. 
LYON, Esq., President of the Carlisle Bank. His 
character as a citizen and a lawyer, truly set forth 
in the appended tribute from his fellow-members of 
the bar, corresponded with his fine character in pri- 
vate life. An able and exact counsellor, and faith- 
ful to his public trusts, he was, at the same time, 
an honoured and beloved husband and father. Stu- 
dious, he was well read, not only in the learning of 
his profession, but in theology and general litera- 
ture. Dignified, yet affable, courteous, kind, and 
hospitable, and an excellent conversationist, he was 
an instructive and amiable companion, and estima- 
ble friend. His character was largely formed and 
fixed by his unaffected and unostentatious piety. 
For many years he was a valuable member of the 
Presbyterian Church in his native place. His reli- 
gious principles were clear, sound, and discrimina- 
ting. In the establishment of the Second (or Old- 
school) Presbyterian Church, four or five years be- 
fore the reform measures of the General Assembly 
of 1837 were consummated, or hardly projected, he 
took a prominent and efficient part; and he con- 
tinued till death, the ardent and devoted friend of 
the great cause to which he had attached himeelf, in 
all its interests and concerns. Fora number of years 
past, he felt obliged to refrain from attending 

ublic worship, on account of a severe and distress- 
ing cough, which, perhaps, would not have wholly 
prevented his own enjoyment of the service, but he 
was too considerate of the edification of others, to 
allow it to be the certain cause of interfering with 
their comfortable enjoyment of it. His death at 
length resulted from the gradual exhaustion of the 
powers of life; and was preceded, though probably 
not accelerated, by excessive pain from an ulcera- 
tion of the foot, produced by a dropsical affection 
of the lower limb. This suffering he bore with ex- 
emplary meekness and patience, and witb his usual 
manly fortitude. His mind was bright and clear to 
the last, and he sank peacefully and placidly away, 
without even a disturbed respiration. He was well 
aware of his approaching end, and had long set his 
house in order. He said that if he knew his own heart 
atall, it was his desire that the will of God should be 
done, and not his will. He expressed the comfort 
he felt in the thought that the foresight and wisdom 
of God would decide and arrange all that concerned 
him. Until a few days before his death he read for 
himself daily an allotted portion of Scripture, in 
course, and afterward would have it read to him. 
For the last twelve years he had spent a consider- 
able part of every day in the reading of the Bible in 
course, with Henry’s and Scott’s Commentaries. 
Henry he had read through three times, and Scott 
twice. His morning hours, and after he could no 
longer rise early, the hours of the forenoon were de- 
voted to this exercise. During several weeks which 
one of his two sons in the ministry (the Rev. Wil- 
liam and John Lyon) was permitted to spend with 
him before his death, he frequently conversed with 
him upon the covenant and promises of God in 
Christ. He is my refuge, and my defence, and 
my strong rock!“ he exclaimed several times, 
with characteristic earnestness and solemn energy. 
Often he spoke of the goodness of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, in granting him such exemption from pain, 
within the three days before his death. And while 
these severe attacks lasted, and all attempts at re- 
lief failed, being asked what more he would have 
done to ease him, he replied, “‘ Nothing, my sen; 
nothing remains but patience; pray that I may be 
enabled to let it have its perfect work.“ On an- 
other occasion, after being placed to rest in his bed, 
his children asked if he desired anything more; he 
replied, ‘* Nothing, my children, to eat or to drink; 
but 1 desire you to pray, that I may have a sweet 
refreshing sleep, and that I may awake to-morrow 
with more of the grace of God than I have ever 
had. The record of a good man’s life, and the 
faithfulness of a covenant-Redeemer in sustaining 
his people in their long years of trial, and causing 
their peace to flow like a river, even till they de- 
part; is it a Jost service, or is it not rather a helpto 
all the children of God, in all their conflicts, — in 
the prospect of their own approaching = * 


Ata meeting of the Bar of Carlisle, held on the 
Sch inst., the Hon. James H. Graham was called to 
the chair, and J. 8, Colwell, Eeq., appointed Secre- 


"The death of George A. Lyon, Esq., long a mem- 
ber of the Bar, having been announced, the follow- 
ing tribute, expressive of the feelings of the meeting 
to the 2 of the deceased, and of condolence 
with his family im their bereavement, was offered 

the Hon. Frederick Natts, and unanimously adopted: 

Inasmuch as it bas pleased Divine Providence to 
deprive the community of the conspicuously bright 
example afforded by the life and character of our 
deceased friend, George A. Lyon, Esq., it is just to 
his memory and gratifying to ourselves thus to unite 
in the expression of the honour due to bis eminent 
Virtues as a citizen, and his professional 
integrity as a member of our Bar. 

It is with no ordinary feeling that we express our 
sincere coaviction that no man has lived a longer 
aad a better life, nor one more highly imbued in all 
its actions by a religious love and observance of 
truth, justice, and charity. ; 


In all the various occupations by which he was 


brought in contact with his fellow-men, he was ad- 
mired and beloved, as well for his parity of 

as for his conscientious discharge of duty. There 
is consolation to us in the reflection that his well- 
spent life has happily closed full of hope and with- 


out fear. 

That the Secretary of thie meeting com- 
municate to the family of the deceased our deep 
and sincere feeling of sympathy with them in this 


affliction, which has ved them of a hind hus 
band, an affectionate father, beloved friend. 


1 brother, the Ceurt and 
Bar will attend his funeral, and wear crape upon 
the arm for thirty days. ited 

J. 8. Cor wnat,” Secretary. 


NOTICES 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.—The third Leo- 
ture in the course to Young Men, by the Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, let last., in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Peen 
Square, Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’ciock. 
Subject—Tyrue Maniiness. 

— 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Sith 
Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Jones, 
pastor,) on Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, 
will be open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evea- 
ing, 2let inst., at half past seven o’clock. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. David Magill, pastor of the Union Presbyte- 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, will deliver bis eighth Lecture on to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, let inst., at seven o’clock. 
Subject—** The Apocalyptic Witnesses, Knox and 
the Reformation.“ Morning service a balf-past ten 
e’clock. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
—The ninth sermon in the course, by request of 
this Association, will be preached in the Church 
in Spring Garden street below Broad, Philadelphia, 
ae the Rev. Charles A. Smith, D. D., to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, tet inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock. Seats reserved for young men. 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The third lecture will 
be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 2st 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bethune of Brooklyn, New York. 
— 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Board of the New York City Tract Society will 
hold a regular monthly meeting at No, 39 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, on Monday even- 
ing next, the 22d inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
when all the members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncuaap, Secretary. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick stands adjourned to 
meet in the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Princeton, on the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Wurre, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold its next stated 
meeting on the last Tuesday (the 30th) of January, 
in Towanda, Pennsylvania, at half-past six o’cloc 
P.M. The annual contribution to the fund for a 
and infirm Ministers, &c., will then be called for. 

Jutivs Fosrer, Stated Clerk. 


— 

ALUABLE AND RARE ENGLISH WORKS.— 

The Subscribers have recently imported a choice 
collection of valuable English Works, such as are 
seldom found upon the shelves of Booksellers in 
this country, yet calculated to meet the wants ot 
book-buyers generally. Asin many cases we have 
only a few copies of each, immediate application 
will be necessary to secure them. 

Daily Family Devotion; or, Guide to Family Wor- 
— 9 Comprising a Hymn, a portion of Scripture, 
and an ppg Prayer, for the Morning and 
of every By the Rev. 

ohn Cumming, D. D., author of “ Apocalypti 
Sketches, — * 

The Altar of the Household. A Series of Ser- 
vices for Domestic Worship for every Morning 
and Evening in the Year; Select Portions of Holy 
Writ, and Prayers and Thanksgivings for Particular 
Occasions; with an Address to heads of Families. 
Edited by the Rev. John Harris, D. D. Assisted by 
eminent contributors. 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica. A Library Manual 
of Theological and General Literature, and Guide 
to Books for Authors, Preachers, Students, and Lit- 
erary Men. Analytical, Bibliographical, and Bio- 
graphical. By James Darling. 

Chronicles of the Kirk; or, Scenes and Stories 
from the History of the Church of Scotland, from the 
Earliest Period to the Second Reformation. For the 
Young. a the Rev. Joha Anderson, Minister of 
the Free Church, Helensburgh. 

The Inner Life, its Nature, Relapse, and Re- 
— By Octavius Winslow, D. D. Third edi- 


n. 
Grace and Truth. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. 
The Glory of the Redeemer in his Person and 
Work. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. Fifth edition. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit, Viewed Experi- 
mentally and 1 By Octavius Winslow, 


D. D. Sixth edition, en 
aylor, au a 


Fanaticiem. By Isaac 
History of Enthusiasm. 

— Evening. By Isaac Taylor. Ninth Thou- 

sand, 
Evenings with the Romanists; with an Introduc- 
tory Chapter on the Moral Results of the Romish 
System. By the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, M. A., 
author of Mornings with the Jesuits.” 

The Journey of Life. By Catherine Sinclair. 

Popish Legends, or Bible Truths. By Catherine 
Sinclair. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
comprising the Civil History of the Province of Ul- 
ster, from the accession of James the First; with a 
Preliminary Sketch of the Progress of the Reformed 
Religion in Ireland during the Sixteenth Century. 
And an Appendix, consisting of original papers. 
By James Seaton Reid, D. D., M. R. J. A. Three 
volumes. 

Exposition of the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
In a Series of Lectures. By James Thomson, D. D. 
Three volumes. 

The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Hun- 
tingdon. By a member of the Houses of Shirley 
and Hastings. Complete edition. Two vols. 

— Selected from Contributions to the Edin- 
W eview. By Henry Rogers. In two vols. 

he History of the Anglo-Saxons, from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon 
Turner, F. A. S., and R. A. 8. L. In three vols. 

Adeline; or, Mysteries, Romance, and Realities 
of Jewish Life. By Osborn W. Trenery Heighway, 
author of Leila Ada.” 

Man’s Ability; with its Relation to G Doc- 
trine and Moral Responsibility, Scripturally con- 
sidered. By the Rev. James Gibson, A. M., Minis- 
ter of the Gospel, Gl . 

The History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
By the Rev. Robert Woodrow. In four volumes. 

Elements of Christian Theology; containing 
Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the 
Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; 
a brief Statement of the Contents of the Several 
Books of the Old and New Testaments, and 4 Scrip- 
tural Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of Re- 
ligion. By George Tomline, D. D., F. R. S., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 20—3t Philadelphia. 


CADEMY WANTED. —A member of the Pres- 

byterian Church, who has for several years 

past taught the Classics and Higher Mathematics, 

in connection with other academic studies, desires 

a situation as Principal of an Academy or High- 

school in some healthy locality. Ample testimo- 

niale respecting qualifications and success as & 
Teacher can be given. Address, post-paid, 

„ PHILO MATHIAN,” 
jan 20—2t Fairfield, Adams county, Pennsylvania. 


RINCIPAL OF A PRESBYTERIAL ACA- 
DEMY WANTED.—A married man, whose 
wife could teach and act as Principal of the Female 
Department; or a man who could bring with bim 
one or two competent female teachers, preferred. 
The Institution is located in a village of three thou- 
sand inhabitants, in a very healthy region, and has 
been in successful operation three years. The po- 
sition will secure a field of labour promising 2 
reat usefulness for one qualified forthe work. Ad- 
ress, immediately, giving full particulars as to e- 
perience, references, &c. 
Rev. W. W. McNAIR, 
jan 20—4* Portage City, Wisconsin. 


ANTED.—A Young Man, a professor of reli- 
gion, of good abilities, and well recom- 
mended, desirous of a place in a High School, 
where, by scholastic services, he may pay for board, 
tuition, &c., may apply at once, (stating age, church 
connec, &c., and sending testimonials, &c.,) to 
8. Miller, Mount Holly, New Jersey. jaa 20—2t 


E PSALMODIST IN AIKIN’S CHARAC- 

TER NOTES.—In consequence of unavoid- 
able mechanical difficalties, the publication of this 
work has been delayed beyond the expectation of 
the Board, and the wishes of the advocates of this 
system of notation. 

I have now the satisfaction of announcing that the 
stereotyping is nearly completed, and the work will 
go to press without delay. It is hoped that it will 
be ready for delivery in about two months. Orders 
are solicited. 

JOSEPH p. ENGLES, Publishing t. 
jan 20—It 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ISCOURSES ON TRUTH.—By J. H. Thorn 
well, D. D., President of the South Carolina 
College, Columbia, South Carolina. l2mo. 81. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The topics discussed in this volume are, the Ethi- 
cal System of the Bible, the Love of Truth, 
Sincerity, Faithfulness, Vows, and Consistency. 
We need hardly say that these subjects are dis- 
cussed with great breadth and vigour of thought, 
for the author could scarcely discuss them in asy 
other manner.— Watchman and Observer. 

They are equally adapted to exert a quickening 
influence upon the intellect, to give 8 right direc- 
tion to the moral faculties, 4 we may 11 te 
gratify an exact and cultivated taste.—Purttan 
cor der. 


thoaght, ez- 

e, and well worthy 

They — 

elucidate many i at os in 

ire — — th 

i 
The volume is one for yousg men to study with 
ound atteation.— Ob ver. 

Thorn well is not only one of the master thiak- 

ers, bat one of the master workers of ‘our age and 

country. The blow he aims is not only very pow- 

— but ja aimed close at the heart of the class be 
addresses. Episcopal Recorder. 


Just pablished 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 286 Broadway, New York. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 20—3 Philadelphia. 
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himself in favour of the annexation of 
i repeal of the neutrality laws so far 
Mr. Boyce of South Caro- 
asserted that the true policy 
conservatism. 
evening the President opened his 
f Magistrate of our nation. Conversation amongst 
a ‘acquaintances, and gazing at conspicuous persous, 
: constitute the entertainment on these occasions. The 
visitors are expected to take their leave at ten 
O clock. 
j Mr. John C, Breckinridge of Kentacky, has been 
. nominated to the Senate as Minister to Spain, in the 
place of Mr. Soule, whose resignation has been re- 
ceived, | 
* 
+ 
magnificent enly in anticipation, and by force of that 
* But now, 
ké our mighty Union, it has so veloped its 
a ea of rhetoric are not needed to in- — 
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what the rest 
to be. Thus it is with the public buildings also. 
: 9 lished state. But the temporary work 
around show the work is advancing, and 
so much: is, completed that the beholder can easily 
One consdquence of this enternal progress, is that 
it attracts many persone from all parts of the 
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yespectable; institutions of religion around them 
| whilst here. But to supply this need, larger ex- 
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wad son of a soldier. They came to 
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or money for service, the Indians also to have |; 
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* ferred them to Congress as the only authority able —— 
: to decide on their claims. He stated, however, that 
: he hed already made to the Secretary of the Interior 
a report favourable do their request. He was aleo un- 
able to grant money for their expenses, but advised 
: them ta ue, on that business, the Chairman of the 
| Committe on Indian Affairs of the Senate. Henry 
Webster, the aged chief of the Onondagas, assured | 
the’ Commissioner thet they would follow his advice, | — 
sdding, “ werty has courage to ask for what it 
wants.” Mr. mony referred to the difficulties | 
: part, to the coming 
missionaries bad, of those who sold « fire water.” 
N ‘Phe missionery and the rumseller in the same cate- 
friend in regard to the religious part of his speech, 
: but to visit their country, and try to recon- 
cile all parties. 
A At the close af the interview, Samuel George, war 
daief of the Onondagas, rose and went through the 
4 form of adopting Mr. Manypenny as « member of 
He was received into the White Her- 
“ e may, tealine how deeply the Indians have 
fallen, by cont ing such an interview as this with 
the power and pride of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
a century ago. Tben they were a strong, victorious 
confederacy of tribes, feared and respected by both 
and the red man. War, „ fire water,” and 
— 
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porter for January, a well 


ov Tax Rav. Warten M. Lowa, Mis | 


det te China. Edited by his Father. Pres- 
12mo, pp. 405. 
l e have no doubt that Christian readers gener- 


ally will be glad to see this abridgment of the octavo | 


memoir of an esteemed missionary, by which his 


ef Mr. Lowrie constitute the body of the Memoir, | 


end bring forth in beautiful reliéf the excellencies of 
chatecter-of one whose labours were so abundant, 
and whose early call from life will be long lamented. 
An excellent portrait is prefixed to the volume. 
‘Tus oy By the Rev. 
„ Benjamin. Keach; Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Horselydown, London. Revised and improved, 
- with decasions! Notes, and a Memoir of his Life, 
by Howard Maicom, D. D. American Baptist 
Publitation Society. 8mo, pp. 215. 
Lesch was the contemporary of Bunyan, and was 
‘probably stimulated by the incomparable allegory of 
the latter to attempt something in the same vein. 
Should we compere the “Travels of True Godli- 
ness” with the « Pilgrim’s Progress,” it would su 
as being wholly inferior in spirit and graphic paint- 
ing; but taking it alone, and on its simple merits, 
itis an excellent description of the opposing obstacles 
to the progress of true godliness. Keach, like Bun- 
yan, was 6 Baptist, but far more polemical in his 
temperament, and his writings have less of that 
Tax Boox or RIU. A Pastor's Gift for 
.. the New Year. By Charles W. Shields, Pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1865, William S. and Alfred Mar- 
tien. 16mo, pp. 47. 
This prettily conceived souvenir is founded on a 
legitimate use of ſancy, if we may indeed call it 
fancy where there is so much of the true and real. 
The close of the year suggests a reverie, in which 


the writer, under an angel interpreter, sets before the 


reader various illustrations of the passage, There 
is a remembrance again made of sins every year.” 
This is done in a pleasing and instructive manner, 
calculated at once to admonish, rebuke, and en- 
courage in reference to the right uses of our life. 


Taz Pruratirr or Wortns. With an Introduc- 
tion. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., President of 
Amberst College. A new edition, to which is 
added a Supplementary Dialogue, in which the 
author's Reviewers are reviewed. Boston, 1855, 
Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 368, 
‘To the interesting review of this hook by Sir 
avid Brewster, we have, on a former occasion, re- 
ferred the reader. A second edition of the original 
essay, with a supplementary chapter, has now been 
issued, with a commendatory introduction by Presi- 
dent Hitcheock. The question at issue is, is the earth 
the only planet inhabited by men or beings of analo- 
gous nature, or are the worlds which we see rolling 
around us desolate and unsuited to such beings! 
Some regard the question as important in its reli- 
gious bearings, but of this we have no very strong 
conviction. As a philosophical speculation, it has 


much Interest, and en the whole, the strength of | 


analogical argument seems to sustain the position of 
Sir David Brewster, that there is a plurality of in- 
habited worlds. Dr. Whewell’s book, which main- 
tains the opposite opinion, is evidently the produc- 
tion of a highly cultivated and philosophical mind, 
and is reasoned with much plausibility and force, 
That it has an irreligious tendency, as has been as- 
serted by many, we cannot very clearly see, for, so 
far as we can judge, no truth of revelation would 
be impugned, were it fully demonstrated that the 
countless stars were without an intelligent inhabit- 
ant. We have not been able to discover one une- 
quivoeal declaration of Scripture to the contrary. 


Tas Bratz Prarezn-Boox, for Family Worship, 
and for other private and public occasions, By 
W. W. Everts, author of Bible Manual,” &c. 
New York, 1855, Ivison & Phinney. 12mo, pp. 244. 
The prayers in this collection are evangelical in 

their tone, diversified in their character, and well 
suited for helpa to family devotion. They may be 
useful also as suggestive of topics for extemporaneous 
prayer. The plan also of accompanying the prayers 
with appropriate scriptural selections is a commend- 
able one. ath 

Tat Aurea Atmanac, and Repository of Use- 
ful Knowledge for the year 1855. Boston, Phil- 

lips, Sampson & Co, 12mo, pp. 352. 

We know of no secular publication so useful, and 
we might say, indispensable, as the American Al- 
manac, which in a form a vast 
amount of important information on all matters 
affecting ‘the interests of our country. The mer- 
chant, the agriculturist, the political economist, the 
statitian, and, indecd, all classes will find it to be an 
admirable book of reference, which does not lose its 
interest as the year expires for which it is specially 


‘ PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS.. 


of Beaver Academy, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 
Imo, pp. 80. We regard this pamphlet as a valu- 
able one, and adapted to afford aid to the farmer in 
detecting the character of minerals, and in analyzing 
bie soil. The explanations are simple and intelli- 
gible, and may be made very useful. 

We hass received two discourses delivered in 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, pastor of the Charch in that 
place; one entitled, «God in the Pestilence,” and 

by the awful visitation of cholera last sum- 
mer in Columbie; and the other, « The Blessed 
Deed,” occasioned by the death, by that disease, of 
faat members of the church of which he is pastor. 
Both of these discourses are imptessively written, 
atid exceedingly well adapted to improve the solemn 
„We have received the New Jersey Medical Re- 
sustained journal of medi- 


Alto, the first number of Wilson’s Reporter and 
Land and Building Association, published in Phila- 


— — 
The Pirate and the Dove. 
Tue following anecdote is related by Au- 
dabon, the celebrated traveller and ornitho- 
logist | 
5 re was once a pirate assured 
me, that several times, whilst at certain wells 
dug in the burning, shelly sands ‘of a well- 
Known kéy, which must be here nameless, 
the-soft and .melencholy notes of the doves 
awoke in his breast feeliings which had long 
slumbered, melted, his heart to repentance, 
and caused him to linger at the spot in 4 
state of mind which he only who compares 
the wretchediiess öf ‘gailt within him with 


n pyed the — 
notes of ‘any bird, and espe- 


wells aud listening once more to 
of the Zenaids 


bea ha has said to be.the noblest 
‘of Ged+~an honest man. His eseape 
was effected amid ‘diffitulties and dangers, 
but no danger seemed: to him oomparable 
with the of living 


divine ‘laws; "and be ‘now lives in 


in violation of hu- o 


on the Ree. 


The Moon and Earthquakes, 


The commission appointed by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, composed of MM. 
Liouville, Lamie, and Elie de Beaumont, to 
consider the researches relative to earth- 

uakes of M. Alexis Perrey, report that M. 

errey has established the fact, that the un- 
equal attractions of the moon on the earth 
at its greatest and least distance from the 
earth, bave a sensible influence on the pro- 
duction of earthquakes. In order to this, 
he has brought together the results of seven 
thousand observations extending over the 
first half of the present century, and from 
the catalogues he has formed, shows by three 
ways, independent of one another, the influ- 
ence of the course of the moon on the pro- 
duction of earthquakes. 

1. That the frequency augments in the 


syzy gies. 

2. That the frequency augments in the 
vicinity of the moon’s perigee, and dimin- 
ishes towards the apogee. 

8. That the shocks of earthquakes are 
more numerous when the moon is near the 
meridian, than when ninety degrees from it. 

The cause of the interest connected with 
these relations is easily understood. If, as 
is now generally supposed, the interior of 
the earth is ina — or pasty state through 
heat, and if the globe has for its solid part 
only a crust comparatively very thin, the in- 
terior liquid mass must tend to yield like 
the surface waters to, the attractive forces 
exerted by the sun and moon, and there 
must be a tendency to expansion in the di- 
rection of the radius vectors of these two 
bodies; but this tendency encounters resist- 
ance in. the rigidity of the crust, which is 
the occasion of fractures and shocks. The 
intensity of this cause varies, like that of 
the tides of the ocean, with the relative po- 
sition of the sun and moon, and consequent- 
e the age of the moon; and it should 

be noted, that as the ocean’s tides rise 
and fall twice in a lunar day, at periods de- 
pendent on the moon’s passing the meridian, 
so in the internal fluid of the globe, there 
should be two changes in a day, the time 
varying with the same cause. 


The Wayside Traveller. 


After having descended a precipitous 
hill, and entered a glen of varied beauty, I 
alighted. from the carriage, in order to visit 
a picturesque church that was situated near 
the road side. As I lifted the latch of 
the little gate that opened upon the church- 
yard, L saw an aged woman bending under 
the weight of eighty-five years; with one 
hand she held a crutch, and with the other 
the corners of a well-mended apron, filled 
with sticks. She paused upon seeing me. 
“Nay,” I said, “pray pass through first; 
your hands are full, and mine are at liber- 
ty. She accepted the slight attention in a 
way that interested me. 

After walking round the receptacle for 
the dead, I turned into a me — 
saw the ilgrim seated upon a fallen 
tree. I — toward her, and said, “I am 
glad you have found a resting-place this 
warm day. I thank God for this, as well 
as for every other blessing, lady. The Lord 
provides ease for his servants here, and never- 
failing rest hereafter.” 

Pam glad to find that you can trace 
God in your mercies.” She replied, I 
have reason so to do; I have been a widow 
thirty-five years, and have not known the 
want of a bit of bread; I was left with eight 
children, and their labour and mine procur- 
ed a decent subsistence, through God’s 
blessing, until they married, and had to 
support their own families.” 

Do they give you any assistance at 
present? “They are far removed from 
me, lady; but God is a present Belp in time 
of trouble. He opened the heart of our 
clergyman’s lady to pay the rent of my pre- 
sent hut, 1s. 6d. per week, and she kindly 
gives me a Sunday dinner, when I am able 
to walk for it.“ 

“Can you read?” I inquired. No, I 
cannot read; but my heavenly Father will 
not reject me on account of my ignorance ; 
for, in his mercy, he has taught me by 
his Spirit to know that I am a sinful 
creature, and that he has given to me— 
even to me—his own dear Son to save my 
immortal soul, and with a full heart I bless 
his holy name. O, the joy of having such 
a refuge to flee to! My happiest hours are 
passed in that church yonder; there m 
God meets me; he sends his Holy Spirit 
into my heart, and warms my soul with 
= of my Saviour.” 

“Do you live alone?” I asked. I 
have no one in the hut with me,” she re- 
plied; “but I am not alone, for God—the 
mighty God—is with me; I lay down to 
sleep In his arms, and when I awake he is 
present with me. He graciously gives me 
‘at this advanced time of life to help 


| myself; my hearing is good, my sight is 


| Lean see the finest hair 
shall I render to my Gad!“ 
“4 trust, then, I said, “that when the 
lust summons comes, his rod and his staff 
will comfort you.” 0, lady, he will never 
lenye men nor foreake me. I do not fear 
each; my eyes fill with tears of joy as I 
walk along the road, at the thought of soon 
ing Jesus, face to face; this is all my 
4 — n A. life; it cheers my declining 
smoothes. my cares, and makes every- 
appear trifling here below.” 
: “Do you think your sins aré forgiven?” 
Tiasked. I do; the heavy burden of them 
is gone, and instead of the weight of them 
the love of Christ comes more deeply into 
my heart. I wish I could serve him as I 
; I am a poor insignificant creature, 


my 


cast: myself upon his mercy—upon 


ht; 
aid Ye ‘he deigns to make me as one of his } 
Own... 


eicpt.” We with mutual 
the humid rain-clouds gather of hope that we meet at right 
Over all the starry spheres, ] hand ofGod.—Chu Monthly Mag. | 
weeps in rainy tears, | 
Oe cottage che chamber bed, I Memoranda fer Careful Writers. 
And to listen to the patter | — 
Of the soft rain overhead. Always spell Kansas with a 2, and Min- 
' nesota with a double u. Never spell Santa 
.  Brery ünkle on the shingles Ana with more than one n in the second 
Has an echo in the heart; name. Do not mistake a piece in spelling 
And a thousend dreary bouquet and Recollect that em- 
Into kum being start; ploye bas but one e at the end; and that 
And a thousand recollections must be accented, unless you mean an em- 
' feave their bright hues into woof, ployed woman, when it should be ed 
cen N a — y — 
Then in fancy comes my mother evening a levee, for the essence of 
| . i word is something that takes place in the 
To survey her infant sleepers, morning, it being the correlative term to 
Ere she‘left them for the dawn; soiree. The best way to avoid many inac- 
I can see her bending o’er me curacies, is one that has many advantages, 
As I listen to the strain via: never use a fore word when there is 
Which is played upon the shingles a good English one that will express your 
By the patter of the rain. idea; and among English words those of 
Saxon derivation are often better than La- 
Then my little seraph sister, tin, Greek, or French.— Boston Advertiser. 
With ber wings and waving hair, 
And my bright-eyed, cherub brother, —— 
A serene, angelic pair— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow Sponge Fishing. 
Sponge fishing is said to have — — a 
er very profitable business in the neighbour- 
— : hood of Key West. One hundred thousand 
And another comes to thrill me pounds are reported to have been gathered 
With her eyes of deepest blue; during last year, and the sales amounted to 
I forget, while gazing on her, twenty-five thousand dollars. The article is 
That her heart was all untrue; | mostly procured by natives of the Bahamas. 
I remember that I loved her This is a new branch of business for Key 
As I ne’er may love again, West, and was formerly confined to the 
And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate Mediterranean. We believe, however, that 
To the patter of the rain. the finer quality of sponge is not found on 
our coasts, although the coarse description 
There is naught in Art's bravuras, is abundant all about the coast of Florida, 
That can work with such a spell and the Bahama Banks. 
In the spirit’s pure, deep fountains, 
Whence the holy passions swell, — — 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain, Silvering Mirrors. 
Which is played upon the shingles — 8 
By the patter of the rain. The silvering of mirrors is performed in 


the following manner :—A sheet of tin foil, 
the size of the proposed mirror, is laid on a 
flat table, and rubbed over with a little mer- 
cury, until the latter, to a certain degree, 
amalgamates with the tin. A large quan- 
tity of mercury is then poured over it, the 
workmen having certain indications inform- 
ing them whether the sheet is in a properly 
prepared state or not. When all is right, 
the edge of a sheet of paper or cloth is laid 
upon the edge of the mercury, and the glass 
is then slid gently along, pushing part of 
the quicksilver before it, and resting upon 
the remainder. When the plate is fairly 
laid on, the surface is entirely covered by 
heavy weights, for the purpose of expelling 
all the mercury except that which has com- 
bined with the tin foil, and in this state it 
is allowed to remain, the table too | a 
slight inclination, until the mercury has 
drained off. In the case of large plates, 
this sometimes occupies a long time; and 
even after the glass has been lifted and set 
on edge, small quantities continue to ooze 
out. hen the plate is lifted, the tin foil 
adheres to the back, and the mirror is 
formed. 


Ministry of Trees. 


Leaves, like fluttering wings, 
Flash light; the gentle wind among them sings, 
Then stops, and they too stop: and then the strain 
Begins anew; and then they dance again. 
I see the tinted trunk of brown and gray, 
And rich, warm fungus, brighter for decay, 
Whence rays of light, as from a fountain flow: 
I hear the mother robin talking low 
In notes affectionate; the wide-mouthed brood 
Chattering and eager for their far-sought food. 
The air is spread with beauty; and the sky 
Is musical with sounds that rise and die 
Till scarce the ear can catch them; then they swell; 
Then send from far a low, sweet, sad farewell. 


The London Larder, 


The inability of figures to convey an ade- 
quate impression to the mind of the series 
of units of which the sums are composed, 
renders it impossible to give more than a 
faint idea of the enormous supplies of food 
required to victual the capital for a single 
year. But the conception may be somewhat 
assisted by varying the process. Country 

pers now and then astonish their readers 

y calculations to show how — times the 
steel pens manufactured in England would 
form a necklace round their own little town, 
or how many thousand miles the matches 
of their local factory would extend if laid in 
a straight line from the centre of their mar- 
ket-place. Let us try our hand on the same 
sort of picture, and endeavour to fill the eye 
with a prospect that would satisfy the appe- 
tite of the famed Dragon of Wantley himself. 

If we fix upon Hyde Park as our exhibi- 
tion ground, and pile together all the barrels 
of beer consumed in London, they would 
form a. thousand columns not far short of a 
mile in perpendicular height. Let us im- 
agine ourselves on the top of this tower, and 
we shall have a look-out worthy of the feast 
we are about to summons to our feet. Here- 
from we might discover the Great Northern 
road stretching far away into the length and 
breadth of the land. Lo! as we look, a 
mighty herd of oxen, with loud bellowing, 
are beheld approaching from the north. For 
miles and miles the mass of horns is con- 
spicuous winding along the road, ten abreast, 
and even thus the last animal of the herd 
would be 72 miles away, and the drover 
goading his shrinking flank considerably be- 
yond Peterborough. On the other side of 
the Park, as the clouds of dust clear away, 
we see the great Western road, as far as the 
eye can reach, thronged with a bleatin 
mass of wool, and the shepherd at the en 
of the flock, (ten abreast) and the dog that 
is worrying the last sheep are just leaving 
the environs of Bristol, 121 miles from our 
beer-built pillar. Along Piccadilly, Regent 
street, the Strand, Fleet street, and the east- 
ward Mile-end-road line, for 7} miles, street 
and causeway are thronged with calves, still 
ten abreast; and in the great parallel tho- 
roughfares of Bayswater road, Oxford street, 
and Holborn, we see N for nine long 
miles but a slowly pacing, deeply grunting 
herd of swine. As we watch this moving 
mass approaching from all points of the 
horizon, the air suddenly becomes dark—a 
black pall seems drawn over the sky—it is 
the t flock of birds—game, poultry, and 
wild-fowl, that, like Mrs. Bond’s ducks, are 
coming up to be killed: as they fly wing to 
wing and tail to beak, they form a square 
whose superfices is not much less than the 
whole enclosed portion of St. James’s Park, 
or 51 acres. No sooner does this huge flight 
clear away than we behold the park at our 
feet inundated with hares and rabbits. Feed- 
ing 2000 abreast, they extend from the mar- 
ble arch to the round pond in Kensington 
Gardens—at least a mile, Let us now Te 
up all the half-quartern loaves consumed in 
the ssétropolis in the year, and we shall find 
they form a pyramid which ‘measures 200 
square feet in its base, and extends into 
the air a height of 1293 feet, or nearly 
three times that of St. Paul’s. Turning 
now towards the sound of rushing 32 
we find that the seven — — are fillin 
the mains for the day. If — 
to flow into the area of the adjacent St. 
James’s Park, they would, in the course of 
the 24 hours, flood its entire space with a 
depth of thirty inches of water, and the 
whole annual supply would be quite suffi- 
cient to submerge the city (one mile square) 
90 feet. Of the fish we confoss we are able 
to say nothing; when numbers amount to 
billions, the caleulations beeome too trying 
to our patience. ‘We have little doubt, how- 
ever, that they would be quite sufficient to 
make the Serpentine one solid mass. Of 
ham and bacon again, preserved meats, and 


with imaginary cares, instead of being light- 
ed up with ness for innumerable 
blessings. This is the cause of so many 


first this sort of riding made me ner- 
vous, but finally I let the donkey go his 


don 
——̃ —¾— 
Secret of Beauty. 


pression 
to her charms; and nothing tends more to 
bring this about than a countenance soured 


ladies withering into wrinkles early in life, 
whilst nothing renders their teauty so last- 
ing as that placid look of pure benevolence, 
which emanates from a heart full of thank- 
fulness to heaven, affection for those dearest 
and nearest to them, and good will to all 
mankind. 


THE JESUITS. 


“The most astounding disclosures,” writes 
the correspondent of the London Morning 
Advertiser, from Madrid, “have —7 
revealed how deadly was the gripe by whic 
the Jesuits held Spain by the throat, how 
extensive were its ramifications throughout 
the country, how steadily Loyola's subtle 
poison had stolen into the veins and vitals 
of the country. These miserable drones of 
an execrable superstition had organized a 
vast number of the boarding and lodging 
houses in some quarter of the capital, casas 
de pupilos, other casas de huespedes, corres- 
ponding to the maisons garnies of Paris. In 
the provinces they had estab} inns and 
hotels, fondas in the county towns, and: 
posadas and ventas in the remoter villages. 
Of these it has been discovered that vast 
numbers were the property of Jesuits; all 
the servants in the establishment were aco- 
— of that baneful order, and thus a re- 

rly organized system of espionnage ex- 
Fated — the length — breadth of 
the country. Nemo se stabularii, vel — 

is hospitem se judicet; but weary an 
. wayfarers little suspected, when 
taking their ease in their inn, that their 
habits, their expenditure, their little or great 
peccadillos, were all duly reported by the 
officious and supercilious waiters. 

“The whole system of conspiracy has 
been disclosed by the Nacion, which pub- 
lishes the name of the Jesuit, the Padre 
Puyals, who superintended all these estab- 
lishments, and received the reports from all 
the Jesuit waiters and bonifaces of the capi- 
tal, who flocked to his secret tribunal every 
morning in their various disguises. The 
— of this organized rascality are so irre- 
utable, so overwhelming, that Lala him- 
self, could the miscreant emerge from the 
infernal regions, would be unable to coun- 
tervent them; and yet the black band is 
striving to regain its footing in the capital. 
One of the first exploits of the revolution 
was to order off the whole order, bag and 
baggage, to the Balearic Islands, where the 

t convent of Palma was placed at their 
isposal. They now pretend that the build- 
ing is not in a fit state for their reception, 
and on this plea they have absolutely ob- 
tained permission to prolong their sojourn 
in the capital; and secret influences are at 
work in the Queen's boudoir and Espartero’s 
Cabinet to obtain permission for their rein- 
statement at Madrid. It were an ill com- 
pliment to horse-radish, which is a capital 
adjunct to the knightly sirloin, to compare 
these vermin to such an esculent; but Mr. 
Mechi’s manager at ry ewe will tell you 
that, when you once get horse-radish in your 
grounds, there is no means of effectually 
eradicating it. The Jesuits are of the same 
race, and I fear that they will never be 
effectually exterminated.” 


Hydrostatic Machine. 


A powerful hydrostatic machine, for rais- 
ing heavy brick and stone buildings, has 
been in full operation the past week in ele- 
vating the banking-house of James King. 
The principle of its operation is very simple. 
It consists of a number of perpendicular 
cylinders, about seven inches in diameter, 
each fitted with a piston, forced upward by 
the pressure of water. A small copper 
tube connects with cach cylinder, and also 
with a powerful forcing pump, by means of 
which an equal pressure is exerted upon all 
the pistons. With this machine two men 
can exert a power sufficient to raise 75,000 
tons.— California paper. 


— 


Donkey-riding in Cairo, 


“To see Cairo thoroughly,” says Bayard 
Taylor in his African travels, “one must 
first accustom himself to the ways of those 
long-eared cabs, without the use of which I 
would advise no one to trust himself in the 
bazaars. Donkey-riding is universal, and 
no one thinks of poing beyond the Frank 
quarter on foot. he does, he must sub- 
mit to be followed by not less than six don- 
keys with their drivers. A friend of mine, 
who was attended by such a cavalcade for 
two hours, was obliged to yield at last, and 
made no second attempt. When we first 
appeared in the gateway of our hotel, equip- 
ped for an excursion, the rush of men and 
animals was so great, that we were forced 
to retreat until our servant and the porter 
whipped us a path through the yelling and 
braying mob. After one or two trials, I 
found an intelligent Arab boy, named Kish, 
who, for five piastres a day, furnished strong 
and ambitious donkeys, which he kept ready 
at the door from morning till night. The 
other drivers respected Kish’s privilege, and 
thenceforth I had notrouble. The donkeys 
are so small that my feet nearly touched 
the ground, but there is no end to their 
strength and endurance. Their gait, whe- 
ther a pace or a gallop, is so easy and light 
that fatigue is impossible. The drivers take 
great pride in having high-cushioned red 
saddles, and in hanging bits of jingling 
brass to the bridles. They keep their don- 
keys close shorn, and frequently beautify 
them by painting them various colours. 
The first animal I rode had legs barred like 
a zebra’s, and my friend’s rejoiced in parple 
flanks and a yellow belly. The driverp run 
behind them with a short stick, punching 
them from time to time, or giving them a 
sharp pinch on the rump. Very few of 
them own their donkeys, and I understood 

cir pertinacity when I learned that they 

ently received a beating on returning 
home in the evening empty-handed. The 
of the bazaars seems at first quite as 
hazardous on donkey-back as on foot; but 
it is the difference between knocking some- 
body down and being knocked down your- 
self, and one naturally prefers the former 
alternative. There is no use in attempting 
to guide the donkey, for he wont be guided. 
The driver shouts behind, and you are 
dashed at full speed into a confusion of 
other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water- 
carriers, and footmen. In vain you ery out 
Bess! 1 — !) Piarro!' and other des- 
perate adjurations; the driver's only reply 
is, Let the bridle hang lose!“ Tou dale 
your head under a camel load of planks; 
your keg brushes the wheel of a dust-cart; 
you strike a fat Tark plump in the back; 
you miraculously escape upsetting a fruit 
stand; you scatter a 3 of spectral, 
white-masked women, and at last reach 
some more quiet street, with the sensation 
of a man who has stormed a battery. At 


own way, and took a curious interest in see- 
ing how near a chance I ran of striking or 
* struck. Sometimes there seemed no 
hope of avoiding a violent collision, but by 

remarkable d he 


— 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


a series of the most 


generally carried me — ‘The 


den, take care! O boy, get out of the way! 
The Howadji comes!’ Kish had strong 
lungs, and his donkey would let nothing 
pass him, and so, wherever we went, we 
contributed our full share to the universal 
noise and confusion.” 


The Whittling Propensity, 


_ In passing the new Post Office one morn- 
ing, we smiled at the exhibition on its 
door posts of the “ whittling propensity” of 
the universal Yankee nation. A long splin- 
ter had been cut off by the unlucky jack- 
knife of some Yankee boy; we said Yankee, 
for men born and brought up in foreign 
climes have no such propensities. 

With the Yankee boy it isdifferent. He 
cannot see a newly planed board, but he must 
try the sharpness of his jack-knife upon it. 

e cannot see a smoth painted white wall, 
but that he is in agony until he can deface 
it with his pencil, or carve his name on it 
with his knife. This is no exaggeration. 
It is an universal fault felt and acknowledged 
throughout New England, or wherever the 
stream of Yankee enterprise or energy has 
flowed. You see it wherever a new building 
has been erected, a new fence put up, or a 
new bench, or desk, or breast-wor e. If 
he drives a bargain, the Yankee must whit - 
tle while it is in progress; if he sits for a so- 
cial converse in the open air, he is not easy 
unless his jack-knife is in operation. Every 
desk of his school-room bears witness to this 
propensity. Every public building shows 
its uncontrolled existence. Even the house 
of God is not free from the desecration of the 
Yankee boy’s whittling genius, and its pews 
and seats bear testimony to itsexercise. It 
is said of some men, that they were born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths, and of 
others, with a wooden one; but the Yankee 
had no spoon at all—he was born witha 
jack-knife in his mouth. : 

The girls manifest the same declivity of 
character. They scribble on the white walls 
which they cannot cut, lest they should cut 
their delicate fingers. Look at a bevy of 
Yankee girls in a cemetery which taste and 
art have ornamented ? hat a propensity 
do they exhibit for pulling up flowers; break- 
ing the affectionate testimonials of respect 
planted by the sorrowful living, on the graves 
of the dead; and carrying off” whole loads of 
branches of evergreens, for no other purpose 
but to gratify that propensity of destruction 
which is a characteristic of the race. 

It is otherwise in foreign countries. The 
public yards in cities are not obliged to be 
watched to prevent such depredations—the 
flowers that grow up and bloom on the 
graves of departed friends are considered 
sacred, and are passed untouched. Who 
ever heard in Europe of sanding the desks 
of rooms devoted to College Lectures with 
pounded glass, so as to prevent the knives of 
the students from defacing them? Yet it 
has been done frequently in America. Who 
ever saw the names of silly boys and girls 
written on the clustering stone pillars of 
the Gothic fanes abroad? Yet the Christian 
churches of New England are filled with 
such abominable specimens of 1 
Hartford Courant. 


The Lord be Mine. 


If only Thou art mine 
Though like the ivy torn from parent tree 
My earthly ties are severed, yet round thee 
My arms secure I twine. 


If only Thou art mine— 
Though round my path be gloom and darkness dread, 
Yet will I walk serene, for on my head 

Will peace unclouded shine. 


If only Thou art mine— 
Though waves of sorrow surge about my breast, 
Though human cares assail, yet sweet my rest, 
For I on thee recline. 


If only Thou art mine— 
Come persecution, come contempt and shame, 
All hail to them, when coming in thy name— 
When Thou hast made me thine. 


| If only Thou art mine— 
Then welcome death, though sharp the anguish be, 
For then, unworthy though I am, in thee, 
I rise to bliss divine. 
— Episcopal Recorder. 


FATTENING ANIMALS WITH Cop LIVER 
On. -The London Lancet gives an account 
of a series of experiments made by Dr. 
James Pollock, upon fattening animals with 
cod liver oil. They were conducted upon a 
large scale, and he found that pigs taking 
the oil ate less meal, weighed the heaviest, 
and brought more money — stone in the 
London market, the fat being firm and 
white. He fed from two ounces to a quar- 
ter of a pint daily, with good results; but 
when larger quantities were used the fat 
became yellow and the flesh tasted fishy! 
He states that when sheep were fed one 
ounce a day the fat was beautifully white, 
and the flesh light and easy of digestion, 
and gave general satisfaction to the con- 
sumers. he experiments with bullocks 
have been equally satisfactory. He feeds 
the bullocks oil mixed up with meal and 
chaff; the pigs have it mixed with dry 
meal; the sheep have split beans soaked in 
oil. The commonest oil costs in England 
about 75 cents per gallon, and the saving 
of expense is very considerable. Dr. Pol- 
lock also says that the relief to a broken- 
winded horse from the administration of 
cod liver oil, is very soon 2 
Whether these experiments are of any 
practical value to farmers in this country 
or not, they. are interesting inasmuch as 
they show the importance of studying the 
application and physiological action o dif- 
ferent food and oils on the animal system.— 
Country Gentleman. 


CuttureE or THE RaspBerry.—The fol- 
lowing account of the management and pro- 
fits of one of the most extensive and sucess- 
ful plantations of the red Antwerp rasp- 
berry in the Union, (at Milton, Ulster 
county, New York,) we copy from a late 
number of the American Agriculturist . 
‘Mr. Hallock cultivates this superior fruit 
with great success. Before setting the 
vines, he ploughs deep and sub-soils the 
ground, ail highly manures every year with 
a compost of muck and stable dung, applied 
to them when covered up in the winter or 
early spring. Two or three vines are set in 
every hill, and these are four feet apart 
each way. The ground is kept well stirred 
with the cultivator during the growing sea- 
son, and clear of all weeds with the hoe. 
To protect the vines through the winter, he 
covers them two or three inches deep with 
earth. This is done by ploughing the 
ground the way it is desired the plants 
should lie, two furrows between the rows; 
then bend the vines gently down from one 
hill to the next, and cover with a spade or 
hoe, being careful to. leave the ground low- 
est between the rows to prevent the water 
from settling around them, as they require 
to be kept dry. In the spring, as soon as 
the ground is settled and dry, the vines are 
carefull raised from the found with the 
tines of a manure fork, and the ground is 
then ploughed between the rows at a right 
angle to the way the vines lay in it during 
the winter, so as to level and smooth it. 
Stakes about five feet long, are then driven 
into each hill, and the vines tied close to 
them. Mr. Hallock has cultivated this 
kind of raspberry on the same ground in 
his garden for sixteen years, and they do 
as. well now there as ever. Tho average 
yield is about 5000 pint baskets a season; 
and they sell in market from twelve to four- 
teen cents each net, which leaves from $600 
to $700 per acre. di: 


_Portine Mr. Rivers 
in London, raised strawberries in pots by a 


ieces of pet i were placed in the 
— and a handful of the — 
put in; a stout wooden was t 
used with all the force of a man’s arm 
pound it, and then another handful and 

unding, and another, till the 

imfull, and the compressed mould as hard 
asa barn floor. The pots are then taken 
to the straw bed, and a runner placed 
in the centre of each, and a smaller stone 
to keep it steady. They were watered in 
dry weather, and have no other care or cul- 
ture. For two or three years I have had 
the very finest crops from plants after this 
method, and those under notice promise 
well. If the pots are lifted, it will be ap- 
parent that a large quantity of food isin a 
small place. I may add that, from some 
recent experiments with compressed earth to 

tted fruit trees, I have a high opinion of 
its effect, and I fully believe that we have 
yet much to learn on the subject.— Valley 
Farmer. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE CHILDREN AT HOME—MOUNTAIN 
STORM. 


Janet Ray lived with her mother in a lonely 
cottage on the mountain- side. It was far away 
from the rest of the world, but they had not 
always lived alone there. Mrs. Ray’s two sons 
went away from their mother to go to sea, and 
Mrs. Ray intended to leave her solitary cottage, 
and before winter find a home among the little 
cottages at the foot of the mountain. But she 
was so much attached to her own picturesque 
home where she had lived many years, that 
she delayed leaving it as long as possible. All 
through the lingering autamn there was more 
freedom for Janet, who was enterprising, and 
fond of mounting some of the greatest heights 
in search of flowers. She would go, too, every 
day down to the glen, where their friends lived, 
who would fill her basket with some delicacy 
to take to her mother, and every day asked 
when she was coming down to live among them. 

One day, as Janet left her mother’s house for 
one of these daily visits, both she and her mo- 
ther saw how threateningly the clouds were 
gathering. 

“I fear there is going to be a storm,” said 
Mrs. Ray; “I am almost afraid to let you go 
down through the glen. If it should surprise 
you, and delay you in coming home, it would 
give me great anxiety.” 

“© do not be afraid,” said Janet, if there 
is going to be a storm, there is more need we 
should have something to eat in the house, and 
I shall be back before you have time to be 
anxious.” 

Janet set forth, but among the mountains it 
began to snow before she had been long gone. 
She, meanwhile, had passed through the glen, 
and had reached the little huts in the valley. 

I'm surprised to see you,” said her mother’s 
friend, Anne Ross, “ or rather, I wish your mo- 
ther had come with you. Donald was saying 
this morning, your mother ought to be safely 
housed among us. And to-day it looks quite 
threatening.” 

Janet promised that she would urge her mo- 
ther’s moving away directly, and she did not 
linger long, but exchanged some of her own 
and her mother’s work, for the little supplies 
they should need, and set out homeward. 

Her path led up the glen, and she could not 
help stopping to admire how the swollen stream 
dashed over the rocks. Presently her way was 
impeded by the rushing current, and she soon 
met the storm of snow that was fast increasing. 
She hurried on through the blinding flakes 
and by the rising stream, and then she had to 
leave the water-course, and climb up the hill- 
side. She found the snow had been fast in- 
creasing for some hours, and it was difficult to 
keep her footing in the midst of the deepening 
drifts. She kept courageously on, till at last 
her strength failed her. 

„My mother, how frightened she will be for 
me, she thought, and am I quite without 
help?” 

Then she remembered how, in stormy nights, 
when she and her mother had fancied her two 
brothers were struggling against storms upon 
the sea, her mother had always ended in saying, 
“God is there as well as here. They are in 
his hands, and I could not ask a better protec- 
tion, even were they close by my side.” 

„And so she is praying for me now,” said 
Janet to herself. God is here as well as there, 
and his arms will uphold me, even in death,” 
she added, for the snow was folding about her 
chillingly. 

Then she began to sing with a loud voice, 

“The Lord my refuge is!” 


For she was beginning to feel benumbed with 
the cold. And she thought if her mother should 
come out to find her, she would send out her 
voice to meet her. 

Meantime, Donald Ross had returned home 
towards evening, and when he found that 
Janet had been down into the glen, and had set 
out to return, he was very much alarmed. 

“You should not have let her go back,” he 
said to his wife, the snow is gathering fast 
among the mountains, and I do not know how 
Janet can get home alive.” 

He set out directly with his dog, and one or 
two of his neighbours, in the steps of Janet. 
With difficulty they made their way up the 
glen, the drifting snow clouded in still more 
the dying light, and they could not decide at 
what point Janet would have left the glen. 
The men took different paths, and Donald fol- 
lowed one path, which his dog, who seemed to 
understand the object of their search, eagerly 
led him upon. Yet even the dog seemed uncer- 
tain, for Janet had lost her usual course, and 
had been wandering blindly through the snow. 

At length Donald himself reached the cot- 
tage, and found that Janet had not been there. 
The poor mother was almost distracted, and 
had been calling Janet’s name in every direc- 
tion, and herself having searched in vain among 
the drifts, Donald went back upon the search 
again, with his dog, and just as the faithful 
animal had started forward, as if he had come 
upon the scent, Donald heard a voice in the 
distance. He hastened on, and found Janet 
sinking in the snow, her breath almost gone, 
but still singing out the words of her hymn. 
She was hardly conscious when Donald took 
her in his arms. He carried her to the cottage, 
and by the warmth from the fire, she opened 
her eyes, and said: 

„Ah mother, God was there as well as here. 
I had no fear in his arms, and I trusted that 
you, too, felt him near.” S. S. Gazette. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. — The Jan- 
uary number of the rirru volume is now is- 
sued. 

Articies.—** Friend of God;” 
or, the Excellency of Faith and a Holy Life. Beg- 
ging, yet Rich. The Preface to the Gospel by Luke. 
Humanity and Divinity of Christ. The First Snow- 
fall. Western Theological Seminary. 

Hovsenotp THovents. — Where’s Jamie!“ 
Good-Night. A Good Wife from the Lord. 

HisToricat BiocrarnicaL.—The Act and 
Testimony,” issued in 1634. 

Review ANp Carticisu.—S. Brown on the Atone- 
ment. J. V. Brown’s Vindication. Judge Shar- 
wood’s Professional Ethice; and other works. 

Tue RrTtatous Various items of Chureh 
intelligence. 

New Year’s Musincs. 

A likeness of John Knox accompanies the Janu- 
ary number. 

Price one dollar a year, payable in advance. Ad- 
dress FRANCIS MARION WOOD, 

jan 13—2t 265 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 


GENTS WANTED—To obtain subscribers for 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, decidedly the 
most popular Magazine for young people in Ameri- 
cA — only $1. The work has forty-eight pages 
id each number, is liberally illustrated with engrav- 
ings, and filled with just such reading as is best, 
adapted to entertain and instruct the youthful read- 
er. Liberal terms will be made with those who 
apply well recommended. Specimens and full par- 
ticulars will be given, by addressing the publisher. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 
jaa 13-40" 118 Nassau street, New York. 


„ R. McADAMS’ CLASSICAL AND ENG- 

LISH SCHOOL.—The Rooms at the South- 
weet corner of Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia, having been damaged by fire, my School 
will be continued, for the present, at my residence, 
No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street below Vine, Phi- 
ladelphia. W. R. McADAM. 

jan * 


collection of Religious, 


ciated with him in the Book Publishing, Book- 
selling, and Importing besiness, his son, ALFRED 
MARTIEN. The basiness will be contiaved as 


‘| heretofore, at No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 


under the firm of WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MAR- 
TIEN. WM. 8. MARTIEN. 


The subscribers would invite 
cellaneous Works, which has recently deen on- 
. importations from England of many valu- 
able rare works. 


BIBLES. 


Intending to devote much atteation to the impor- 
tation of English editions of the Bible, arrangements 
have been made for a full supply from the various 
publishers of Bibles abroad, comprising the editions 
of the London Bible Warehouse, Ox imprints, 
Bagster & Sons, Wm. Collins, and T. 8. Nelson & 
Sons, as also the Paragraph editions of the London 
Religious Tract Society. They embrace every va- 
riety of size, from the huge folio to the miniature 
pocket form, and are bound in an almost endless 
variety of styles, both cheap and expensive, many 
of them new and unique; * wy — 
largest and most varied stock of Bibles to be found 
in any establishment in the world, and where every 
taste may be suited in size, style, or price. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

This branch will embrace, as heretofore, all the 
standard publications, American and English edi- 
tions, and in addition, the valuable Biblical Works 
of Bagster & Sons, and the issues of Messers. Clark 
of Edinburgh. Cl men who are about formiag 
or replenishiag their libraries, will find it to their 
interest to examine our stock, which, in conse- 
quence of our superior facilities in purchasing, is 
offered at lower than the usual rates. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Here, in addition to our own Publications, will 
be found a large and 713 —— assortment of the 
issues of the different Publishing Houses in the 
country, forming a collection of Books in these de- 
partments not surpassed by any other establishment. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The attention of Parents, Teachers, and others 
is called to our assortment of Books for the Young. 
Great care has been taken to have all convey les- 
sons of high moral and religious truth, whilst the 
typography, illustrations, and binding is such as to 
render in the highest degree attractive and 
elegant. 


SABBATH- SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We keep constantly on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the Publications of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath-school Society, comprising upwards of siz Aun- 
dred volumes, prepared with special reference to 
the wants of Sabbath-schools. Also Hymn Books, 
Music Books, Question Books, Reward Tickets, 
&c. To these, frequent additions are made, from 
time to time, from the Catalogues of other Publish- 
ers, including the issaes of the London Religious 
Tract 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 13—3t Philadelphia. 


OOD BOOKS FOR COLPORTEURS AND 
AGENTS, TO WHOM A LIBERAL DIS- 
COUNT WILL BE GIVEN. 

The Rev. John Cumming’s Works—Cumming’s 
Lectures on the pg 2 vols., price $1.50. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables, I vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles, I vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel, 1 volume, 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Seven Churches, I vol., 
75 cts. Cumming’s Minor Works, first and second 
series, $1.50. 

The Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works—Harbaugh’s 
Birds of the Bible, elegantly illustrated. Harbaugh’s 
Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, price 75 cents. Har- 
baugh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends, 75 cents. 
Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, 1 vol. 12mo,$1. Har- 
baugh’s Future Life, including the above three vol- 
umes, $2.50. 

Anspach’s Sepulchres of Our Departed, 1 volume, 
price $1. Stork’s Children of the New Testament, 
75 cts. Sedderhoses Life of Philip Melancthon, $1. 
Krummacher’s Parables, illustrated, octavo, $1.75. 
Stork’s Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, octavo, $2. 
Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Crusades, $2.25. 

x7” Copies sent by mail, free of postage, at the 
prices annexed. 

_ LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 a — street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
jan 13— 


DUCATIONAL BOOKSTORE REMOVED. — 
E. C. & J. Biddle have removed their place fof 
business from No. 39 South Fourth street, to No. 8 
Minor street, between Market and Chestnut and 
Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, where they 
design continuing the publication and sale of Edu- 
cational Books, and the sale of Stationery adapted 
to the use of Schools. 

Having devoted their attention especially to this 
department of the Book and Stationery business, 
E. C. & J. Biddle have on hand a large stock of 
popular and standard Text Books for schools and 
colleges, and of School Stationery, which they are 
prepared to supply with promptness, and on the 
most favourable terms; and they respectfully invite 
teachers, school directors, country merchants, and 
others wishing to purchase such articles, or to se- 
lect Text Books for Schools, to call and examine 
their stock. jan 13—3t 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET is the 
best Illustrated Dollar Magazine in the Union. 
If you don’t believe it, please send for a specimen. 
If you do, please subscribe for it. Now is the time 
to commence. The January number (the richest 
ever issued, with thirty engravings) is now ready. 
Single number, 12} cents; yearly subscription, $1; 
four copies, $3.50. Send on your orders to the pub- 
lisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 
jan 13—4t* No. 118 Nassau street, New York. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats,' Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
tone. The present Proprietors have recent! 
succeeded in applying the process of loam moul 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rinst 
Premium (a Silver Medal) of the World's Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Curmes of any number of belle, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound, Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang belle of other 
construction, upon proper specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange, 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are reepect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 26—ly* | 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
ftesh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also: Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x” Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. — The 
Building Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
at Goldsboro, North Carolina, will receive Proposals 
until the 20th of February, 1855, for building a brick 
church, 55 feet by 40, as follows: 
Ist. Proposals for the brick work. 
2d. Proposals for the wood work; or, 
3d. Proposals for the completion of the whole 
church. 
The plan and specifications can be seen by apply- 
ing to the Committee. Address, Everittsville, North 


Carolina. 
JAMES McDUFFEE, 


WILLIS HALL, 
JOHN EVERITT, Rev. D. T. TOWLES, 
SAMUEL SMITH, JAMES p. CAMPBELL. 
jan 6—4t Committee. 


INIATURE PSALMS AND HYMNS. —The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication is prepared 
to receive orders for the new stereotype edition of 
the Psalms and Hymns in 64mo, pearl type, at the 
following prices :—Plain sheep, 30 cts. ; arabesque, 
35 cts.; do. gilt, 45 cts.; tucks, gilt, 60 cts.; imi- 
tation Turkey, 65 cts.; Turkey, gilt, 90 cts.; Tur- 
key, one clasp, $1.50. 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
jan 6—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNICANT. 
—By James W. Alexander, D. D. 16mo, 113 
pages, cloth, 36 cents; cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 
' OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This is a delightful little volume, which we can 
recommend to old communicants as well as to 
young; for whose benefit it wag chiefly designed. 

n its eighty-five brief sections, there are as many 
topics for serious reflection—the seeds? of things, 
which may be celtivated to luxuriant fruitfulness. 
The counsels are appropriate and ec: ptural, and 
they are set forth in affectionate and 
guage, to promote the intelligence, comfort, 
spiritual Free of those who approach the Lord 
table.— Presbyterian. 

This is a little book, but of great value. It is full 
of the gospel, and of the earnest yearnings of the 
author’s heart after the spiritual welfare of his read- 
ers. Many might place this little volume in the 
hands of their young friends, and afterward be 
thanked for the simple, yet precious giſt.— V. York 


It contains, in simple, forcible language, brief in- 
structions as to the nature and obligations of the 
Lord’s Supper, the best mode of partaking of its 
blessings, and the subsequent duties of the comma- 
— = is the best communicant’s manual we 

w in the language.— Watchman and Observer. 

Published by 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 

; n> £20 683 Broadway, New York. 

For either of the above prices, remitted in 


) therwise, a will be sent 


ARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned hes 


[= UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND. TRUST ANY.— 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut 
ITAL, ascertained valoe of Premiame asd Ae, 
-—The eminest 


January let, 1854, $1,083,286.96-—T 
succese which bas resulted to this — arieos 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opert- 


tion, combining stability with secarity, perpetuity 
and availability. — Dividends convertible in 
cash, or @ppropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium — — 
In the Savine 


in large 
lowed of rrve ren cert. This is the oldest ive 
cent. interest a in the City aad 
te. Money without notice, as usual, 
D 


N Crawford, 
Am W. Thompeon, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, 
Jacob L. Florance, 
William M. Godwia, Gustavus English. 
Srzerpen R. CaawrorD, President. 
Lawrence Jonneon, Vice- 
G. Sec’y and er. 
Acruany—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
ln attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 3 o’elock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


R THE HOLIDAYS!—AN AMUSING AN 

INSTRUCTIVE GIFT FOR THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE.—Do you wants “ raphy without a 
Master?’ then buy a Dissected aps which will 
keep the boys and girls as quiet as mice, and at the 
same time teach them the locality and boundaries 
of the different States of their own country. 

Our series now comprises a map of -the United 
States, the Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, each, - - - - - - $i 50 
A Map of New York, — N 
A Map of the United States, cheap form, 50 

Sold by all Booksellers, and by 

MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., 
dec 9—4teow Troy, New York. 


ICTURE SKETCHES.— This is the Picture 
Book, consisting of two hundred and sixteen 


tinted paper, and handsumely bound. Price $1.50. 

Only 1000 copies printed, and not to be reprinted. 
J08. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

jan 6—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence ie given to daily * instruction. 
year is divided into two 


essions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the firs, Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, — 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


in a respectable family in North Alabama, m 
lady of experience, who is capable of teaching the 
higher branches of an English education. It would 
be desirable, but not essential, that she should be 
capable of giving instructions on the piano. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Salary $300, and board, washing, &c. Unexcep- 
— testimonials will be required. Address 

Rev. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL. 
dec 30—4t Florence, Alabama. 


ENTAL NOTICE.—J. B. Wheat, Dentist, No. 
433 Walnut street, near Broad, Philadelphia. 
Refers to the Professors of Yale College, and other 
citizens of New Haven, where a long and success- 
ful practice has given him their entire confidence. 
5 B.—Teeth 7 sed nerves he fille with- 
out destroying or inflictin n, (excepting in in- 
— Pal dec 30—4t“ 


y= JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Sanur Mier, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 
Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
. are received at any time, paying from the 
ate of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
— with particulars, address the Prin- 
pal. 


References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


— SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of thie Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business liſe. 
EBMs—$250 per annum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For or information, address 
v. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, } Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 1855, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 

Teachers give instruction in the d ents 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Iastramental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, Kc. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $28 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 

situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoyi 
a most salubrious elimate, possessed o Profeceors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident ig second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
ee at the commencement and close.of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 

applyto Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 

ec 9—13t | 


\|[EWARK FEMALE SEMINART. — Mise H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
ualifications, will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1656. 
Trxms—Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages; 
each $10. Music on Piand or Guitar, $20 to $25, 
Drawing, $10. — dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston, A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins, 
Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, Eaq., J. W. 
Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark, Pro- 
fessor Charlies Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
James H. McNeill, Secretary American Bible Socie- 
> New York, Geo. McNeill, Eaq.,; Fayetteville, 
orth Carolina. . jan 6—12: 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
— two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe Ita 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ere, which are delightfully perfamed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine. 
rdy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A fall descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for the garden, n- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on recetpt of one post- 
age stamp. Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. 


— 
THE PRESBYTERTAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Firth Phi- 
ladetphia, and No. 986 Broadway, New 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.— Three Dollar annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty’ Conte if paid 
in advance. A liberal diseount to Agents who may 

No subecription received for a less term than one 
year, All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 


Rates of Advertising. For 18 ‘lines, ‘first mser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 60 cents. For 
8 tines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. bes 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, ſor one year, . 

who may duct as agent. a 
Sixteen copies to one hes for due Your, $90.00 

Wick an additional copy tothe agent. i, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for uns 2 

to the agent. ae 
wiys be sent In ‘advance, 
the amount is large, « drift ahο,jteôbe pro- 


choice wood Engraviggs, of a great variety of sub- 
| jects, printed in a quarto volume of 42 pages, on 


WANTED.—Wanted, as Covern? 


„ 


— 


4 


wp THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
taken | criesof the dri ing behind thus described: — About — — 
BY . — ' Lie e at Sacrifice. and find him all-euff- all the countless comestibles, we have cries ver, running nd, gave me | peculiar process, 4 
rs = — Peewee = boi DATIONS. : — no account, and, in — they are little | no little amusement. The Howadji comes! | the — week in July, be says, he filled 
N Ope dies ‘ : * „ Wit nne, late more to the great mass than the ducks and | Take care on the right hand! take care ona number of six-ineh pots with a compost | 
2 vol * . . ’ Chane! acre, Lo- geese were to Sancho Panna s celebrated | the left hand! O man, take care! O mai- of two-thirds loam, and one-third rotten 
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